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TWO  SONGS.  I 

nv  JKAN  OW.  j 

COLD  AND  QUIET. 

COLD,  inv  dear,  —  cold  and  ((uiet. 

In  their  cups  on  yonder  lea. 
Cowslips  fold  the  brown  bee’s  diet ; 

So  the  moss  enfoldeth  thee. 

“  Plant  me,  plant  me,  O  love,  a  lily  flower  — 
Plant  at  my  head,  I  pray  you,  a  jnwn  tn'c ;  j 
And  when  our  children  sleep,”  she  sighed,  | 
“  at  the  dusk  hour. 

And  when  the  lily  blossoms,  O  come  out 
to  me !  ” 

Lost,  my  dear  ?  Lost !  nay,  dce|>est 
Love  is  that  which  loseth  least ;  ' 

Tlirough  the  night-time  while  thou  i 
sleepest,  | 

Still  I  watch  the  shrouded  east.  i 

Near  thee,  near  thee,  my  wife  that  aye  liveth,  , 
••  Lost  ”  is  no  wort!  for  such  a  love  as  mine ;  I 
Lqve  from  her  past  to  me  a  present  giveth,  i 
And  love  itself  doth  comfort,  making  pain 
divine. 

Itest,  my  dear,  rest.  Fair  showeth 
That  which  was,  and  not  in  vain 
Sacred  have  I  kept,  God  knowetlu 
Love’s  last  wonls  atween  us  twain. 

“  Hold  by  our  past,  my  only  love,  my  lover ; 

Fall  not,  but  rise,  O  love,  by  loss  of  me  !  ” 
Boughs  from  our  garrlen,  white  with  liloom 
hang  over. 

Love,  now  the  children  slumber,  I  come 
out  to  thee. 


DEFTON  WOOD.  | 

1IIELD  my  way  tluvugh  Deflon  AVood,  j 
And  on  to  Wandor  Hall ;  j 

Tlic  dancing  leaflet  down  the  light.  ! 

In  hovering  sjmts  to  fall.  ; 

“  O  voung,  young  leaves,  you  match  me  well,”  j 
My  heart  was  merrj-,  and  sung  — 

Now  wish  me  joy  of  my  sweet  youth ; 

My  love  —  she.  too,  is  young ! 

O,  so  many,  many,  many  ! 

Little  homes  above  my  heatl !  , 

O  so  many,  many,  many  i 

Dancing  blossoms  round  me  sjm-ad  ! 
O,  so  many,  many,  many 
Maidens  sighing  yet  for  none  ! 

Speifl,  ye  wooers,  speed  with  any,  — 
Speed  with  all  but  one.” 

I  took  my  leave  of  Wandor  Hall, 

And  trod  the  woodland  ways.  I 

What  shall  I  do  so  long  to  lajar  j 

The  burden  of  my  days  ?  ”  j 

I  sighed  my  heart  into  the  Imuglis  ! 

Whereby  the  culvers  cooed ;  i 

For  only  1  between  them  went  j 

Unwooing  and  un wooed.  , 

O,  so  many,  many,  many 

Lilies  bending  stately  heads  !  i 

O,  so  many,  many,  many 

Strawberries  ripened  on  their  '>c<ls  ;  ' 
O,  so  many,  many,  many 
Maids,  and  yet  my  heart  umlone  ! 
What  to  me  are  all,  sure  any  — 

I  have  lost  my  —  one.” 


A  NKW  edition  of  the  works  of  Beau¬ 
marchais  has  just  ai)peared  at  Paris.  I'he 
joint  editors,  Messrs.  D’Heilly  and  de 
Marcscat,  have  availed  themselves  con¬ 
scientiously  of  every  source  of  authentic 
nfonnatiou,  contrasting  the  original  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  plays  with  their  acting  edition, 
thus  giving  at  once  the  study  and  the 
finished  picturt'.  The  second  volume  of 
this  edition,  moreover,  contains  a  hitherto 
unpublished  drama  in  three  acts,  “  L’Ami  ; 
de  la  Maison,”  forming  part  of  seven  vol-  I 
umes  of  MSS.  left  in  London  by  Beau-  [ 
marchais  when  he  visited  England  in  pursuit 
of  a  solution  of  his  doubts  on  the  sex  of  the 
Chevalier  d’Eon,  whom  he  jiersisted  in  be¬ 
lieving  to  be  a  Chevaliere.  This  important 
collection  of  MSS.  was  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Dulau.  of  Soho  .Square,  who,  in  1826, 
in  vain  attempted  to  dispose  of  them  for  300 
francs.  In  1863  M.  Ed.  Fournier,  a  well- 
known  playwright,  commissioned  by  the 
."foci^t^  de  I’Acaddmie  P'rancaise,  obtained 
them  for  the  moderate  sum  of  500  francs,  i 
Scarcely  was  the  bargain  completed  when  | 
M.  Dulau  received  an  offer  of  S.  1,000  from 
an  English  amateur.  The  drama  “  L’Ami  | 
de  la  Maison  ”  deserves  especial  mention, 
as  being  almost  identical  in  its  plot  with  M. 
de  Girardin’s  much  abused  but  successful 
play,  “  Le  Supplice  d’une  Femme.”  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  a  centurv'  after 
Beaumarchais  wrote  his  play  GirarcQn  and 
Dumas  Fils,  wholly  ignorant  of  its  existence, 
should  have  had  an  inspiration  in  all  points 
similar  to  Uiat  of  dieir  predecessor. 
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PERSONALS. 


—  Mr.  T.  tv.  Robertson  has  written  a  new  ; 

play  entitled  ”  Tlie  Nightingale.”  ' 

—  Mr.  Henry  Gadsbr  has  written  a  cantata  ' 

founded  on  Longfellow's  “  Golden  Legend.”  | 

—  The  Ahlx^  Iziyson,  the  brother  of  Perc  | 

llyacinrhe,  is  giving  a  course  of  lei'tures  at  the  I 
Sorlioimc.  I 

—  At  Sucre,  a  well-known  Bolivian  poet,  j 
Don  Manuel  Jose'  Tovar,  lately  committed  su-  i 
ieidc  with  a  rifle. 

—  Dr.  Temple,  says  the  Spectator,  has  got  j 
himself  consecrated  at  last,  in  spite  of  all  the  | 
]>nintid  cpiscsjpal  protests  and  entreaties,  affec-  ' 
tiomite  or  otherwise. 

—  M.  (Jffenbaeh  takes  Time  by  the  forelock,  \ 
He  has  already  agreed  to  sujiply  to  the  Ojic'ra 
Coniiqiie,  in  conjunction  with  M.Vl.  Meilhac  and 
Hahb-y,  a  novelty  for  October,  1871. 

—  The  Emis-Pir  of  Austria  has  Ix'stowcd 
upon  Hobart  Pasha  the  Grand  Cordon  of  San 
Josef,  in  recognition  of  tlie  success  which  at¬ 
tended  the  Pasha’s  efforts  to  preserve  the  jieace 
of  Europe. 

—  Signor  Mario,  instead  of  committing  su¬ 
icide,  as  was  refiurted,  has  resumLsI  his  duties  at 
St.  Petersburg.  It  is  his  intention  to  retire 
from  the  stage  after  he  has  fulfllled  his  engage¬ 
ment  at  Covent  Garden  for  the  coming  season. 

—  It  appears  from  the  Almanack  de  Gotha  for 
1870,  that  the  Pojie  is  the  oldest  of  European 
sovereigns,  being  seA'cnty-seven  years  old  ;  Duke 
lA.‘opold  of  Anhalt  is  second, ’at  seventy-five; 
and  King  William  of  Prussia  third,  at  seventy- 
two. 

—  The  I’aris  papers  announce  tlie  death  of  a 
Avoman  aa'cII  knoAvii  to  frequenters  of  the  Lux¬ 
embourg  Garden  by  the  name  of  the  Fiancee 
de  I’Orme.  For  nearly  thirty  years  she  lias  not 
failed,  whateA’cr  the  Aveatlier  might  be,  to  seat 
herself  on  the  same  bench  in  the  garden  from 
mid-day  to  fiA-e  iF’cloek  in  the  afternoon.  When  j 
any  one  attempted  to  enter  into  conversation  1 
with  her  she  AA-ould  answer  imperturbably,  I 
“  Will  he  not  come  1  he  promised  me  he  would.”  ' 
Her  desertion  by  lier  lover  deprived  her  of  her  ’ 
senses  many  years  ago. 

—  A  letter  in  the  A'eiie  Utettiner  Zettung,  ! 
from  a  felloAA--student  of  Count  Bismaa'k’s  son  | 
at  Bonn,  gives  an  account  of  the  duel  in  which  i 
the  latter  nearly  lost  his  life.  He  saA  S  that  the  ■ 
duel  was  one  of  those  contests  Avhicfi  arc  com-  ' 
mon  in  German  universities,  and  that  it  was  j 
simply  a  passage  of  arms  without  any  hostile  i 
intention.  The  students  of  the  uniA-ersity  had  : 
divided  themseb’cs  into  parties,  and  the  first  1 
challenge  of  the  session  was  sent  on  the  17th  of  j 
Novcmlier  to  the  tAA'o'sons  of  Count  Bismarck  \ 
and  a  Herr  Von  Woldeek  as  representatiA-es  of  ! 
the  Prussian  students.  The  fight  took  place  in  | 
a  village  about  three  miles  from  Bonn.  Gn  j 
the  one  side  were  the  Bismarcks  and  Woldeek,  ] 
on  the  other  three  students  of  the  opjiositc  party. 
The  first  bout  took  place  between  Count  Herliert 
and  Ids  adversary.  The  former  rcceivcil  a  cut 
on  the  skull,  another  on  the  forehead,  a  third 
on  the  left  upper  lip,  and  a  fourth  on  the  cheek ; 
the  latter,  too,  was  woundc'd  in  five  places, 
though  not  severely.  Just  at  this  moment  tJic 
university  Iieadles  came  up,  and  the  students 
dispersed,  leaving  behind  the  young  count, 
whose  wonnds  were  dressed  in  the  open  air,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  this  was  the  cause  of  their 
not  having  healed  properly. 


MR.  DICKENS’S  NEW  NOVEL.  | 
fpiIE  conductors  of  Evkky  Saturday  { 
have  tbc  pleasure  of  announcing  that  l 
Mr.  Dickens’s  Ncav  Serial  Story  will  be  | 
]mblislicd  in  the  columns  of  this  journal  ; 
simnitaneonsly  with  the  apjioaraiice  of  the  ' 
monthly  pai’ts  in  London.  By  sjiccial  ar-  j 
rangement,  Messrs.  Fields,  Osgooil,  &  Co.,  i 
the  authorized  Publishers  of  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens’s  AVorks,  in  this  country,  will  print  the 
novel  from  Advance  Sheets  furnished  by 
the  author,  llie  story,  with  the  lllnstra-  j 
tions,  will  therefore  Ik;  first  placed  before  [ 
American  rcailcrs  in  the  p.igcs  of  Evkky  i 
Saturday. 


GREUZE.  j 

Thk  head  engraved  on  our  first  page  is  ] 
from  the  original  painting  by  Grenze.  Jean 
Baptiste  Grmize  was  Ixim  at  Tournus,  in 
France,  in  1726,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1805.  i 
After  studying  at  Lyons,  under  Landon,  he  ' 
went  to  Paris  and  subseiincntly  to  Rome.  | 
It  Avas  in  the  former  city  that  he  jiassed  the 
greater  jiart  of  his  life,  working  Avith  great  ! 
industry,  but  failing  to  attain  the  recogni¬ 
tion  due  to  his  genius.  Greuze  Avas  never  , 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy;  In;  was  ’ 
for  a  long  periixl  on  the  list  of  Assa.dates, 
but  lieing  jilaced  in  the  class  of  f/nire  ■ 
painters  when  elected  to  the  higher  grade, 
he  consi(h‘red  it  an  indignity,  and  retired  ; 
altogether  from  the  Academy,  (ireuze  is  a  ' 
notable  example  of  the  baneful  influence  ex-  ! 
ereised  n|H)n  the  genius  of  an  artist  by  the  ' 
social  state,  of  the  people  to  whom  he  lie-  i 
longed  and  among  whom  he  liihored.  Had 
he  lieeii  Iwm  in  Italy  when  saeresl  and 
legendarA'  art  found  almost  unlimited  jiatrou- 
age,  he  might  have  rivalled  (Tiiido  or  t'arlo 
Dolce  in  their  saints  anil  marUTs.  He  | 
would  have  avoided  a  class  of  subjects  which 
no  genius  can  render  tolerable.  It  must  . 
not  lie  infern'd  that  Greuze’s  works  an*  in-  , 
variably  of  an  objectionable  character ;  on 
the  contrary  many  of  his  gnirr  pictures  are  | 
unexceptional  in  theme  ami  expression :  i 
the  most  important  of  these  aiv  “  A  Father 
reading  the  Bible  to  his  Family,”  ‘‘The 
Village  Bride,”  “ 'flie  Broken  Pitcher,” 
“L’Enfant  an  Capuein,”  ‘‘Le  Gateau  dcs  : 
Roi.<,”  ‘‘  La  Bonne  Education,”  “  La  Paix 
dn  Menage,”  “  La  Pricne  it  1’ Amour,”  “  La  ; 
Fille  Honfonse,”  etc.  etc.  Pilkington  re¬ 
marks  of  this  artist  that  he  “  displayed  pre¬ 
eminent  tiilent  in  domestic,  moral,  and  at- 
fecting  subjects.”  Si.x  of  his  jiietures  are  i 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Louatc  at  Paris, 
Works  in  his  best  manner,  when  they  can  ; 
Ik"  purchased  at  all,  bring  high  prices,  Sca  - 
er.al  years  ago,  the  Marquis  of  Herttiird  jiaid  j 

4, (too  for  a  Iiti‘-size  bust  and  head.  We 
belicAe  that  two  or  three  of  Gn-iize’s  finest  j 
paintings  are  owned  in  Boston. 


On  jiage  52  aax*  jirint  AA-hat  aac  have  been 
assured  are  capital  likenesses  of  the  “lucky 
dogs  ”  who  took  the  highest  prizes  at  the 
E.xhibition  recently  held  at  Birmingham, 
England.  It  is  not  often  that  distinguished 
characters  are  so  fortunate  in  their  photog- 
rajihers  and  engraver. 


A  VIEW  of  a  section  of  the  vegetable 
department  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  Lon¬ 
don,  is  given  in  the  illustration  on  page  56. 
This  untimely  jiicture  —  which  we  jirint  for  ; 
the  reason  that  if  is  pleasant  in  Avinter  to  ' 
think  of  strawlierries  and  watereresses  and 
other  summer  delicacies  —  shows  the  Co-  i 
vent  Garden  Market  AA-omcn  shelling  green  j 
])eas  at  the  height  of  season.  If  the  scene  | 
should  chance  to  set  any  snow-liound  spec-  ! 
tator  longing  for  what  he  cannot  get,  the  j 
iKTA  erse  purpose  of  the  artist  will,  we  fancy, 
fee  aecomplisfeed. 


I  The  engraving  on  pjige  57  represents  the  j 
1  interior  of  one  of  those  quaint  rural  churches  1 
I  which,  more  than  anything  else  in  England,  I 
i  imjiress  the  American  traveller  with  the  I 
antiquity  of  “  Our  Old  Home.”  The  build-  ' 
ing  in  question  is  Fairfield  Church.  The  j 
artist  has  evidently  made  his  sketch  in 
“  sermon-time,”  for  the  figures  of  the  two 
aged  people  with  the  sick  boy  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  and  the  fresh  English  faces  that 
are  seen  blooming  behind  this  pathetic 
^up,  are  too  natural  not  to  have  been 
drawn  from  file. 


PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES  OF 
LEIGH  HUNT. 

now  manv  jieoplc  are  there  outside  of 
the  eirefe  which  encloses  those  Avho 
have  a  considerable  tincture  of  literature, 
AA’ho  know  mneh  or  anything  about  Leigh 
Hunt,  to  whose  memory  a  monument  has 
lately  been  “  inaugurated  ”  ?  Assuredly 
but  tew.  However  celebrated  a  man  may  be, 
or  Avhatever  he  may  have  done,  there  are 
certain  to  be  persons  living  out  of  the  usual 
eiirrents  of  knowledge  to  whom  he  is  a 
stranger.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
once  the  best  knoAvn  man  in  England,  but 
there  were  authenticated  cases  in  which,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  people  were  found 
Avho  knew  nothing  about  iiim.  It  is  well 
knoAvn  that  when  Thackeray  was  canvass¬ 
ing  for  Oxford,  he  came  across  a  University 
man  AA’ho  “  presumed  ”  that  “  Vanity  Fair  ” 
Avas  “  something  in  the  Bunyan  way,”  hav¬ 
ing  never  heard  of  it  before.  But  the  pn-- 
vailing  ignorance  about  Leigh  Hunt,  —  not 
so  gn'at,  perhaps,  as  it  was  ten  years  ago,  — 
among  the  iwojile  projier,  is  not  an  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  kind  just  instanced  with  regard 
to  Wellington  and  'J'hackeray.  It  is  quite 
natural  and  simple.  Through  literature, 
rather  than  directly  by  means  of  literature, 
did  Leigh  Hunt  make  his  mark ;  and  it  is 
mainly  in  the  literary  class  that  we  shall 
find  his  admirers. 

Some  years  ago  an  atteinjit  was  made  to 
get  up  at  St.  Martin’s  Hall  a  series  of  con¬ 
certs  for  that  hetemgeneous  portion  of  the 
community  aimed  at  in  the  jihrase  “  work¬ 
ing  classes.”  The  entertainment  Avanted 
iHMiy  or  fulness  of  flavor ;  and  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  Avith  that  note  of  patronage,  that  air 
of  Come-and-be-editied-on-the-eheap !  which 
is  sure  to  prove  fatal  to  any  such  scheme. 
Part  of  the  programme  of  the  first  evening 
Avas  an  “  Address,”  advertised  in  the  bills 
as  “  AAYitten  by  Leigh  Hunt,  Esq.”  I  was 
present,  but  I  forget  who  n‘ad  the  address, 
which  was  sensible  and  simple  enough. 
IIoAvever,  the  audience  were  very  impatient 
nmler  it,  and  just  as  the  reader  had  got  as 
far  as  something  about  cooking  a  potato  (I 
think),  the  clamor  of  inqiatiencc  made  him 
inamlihle.  Mr.  Ilenr}’  Mayhew  came  for¬ 
ward  and  rated  the  people  soundly  for  their 
nideness,  making  some  indignant  remarks 
about  Leigh  Hunt’s  former  public  services, 
and  this  act  of  disrespect  to  him  in  his  old 
age.  Then,  of  course,  there  was  elieering ; 
Imt  I  had  been  in  more  than  one  part  of  the 
linililing,had  had  my  ca  cs  and  ears  well  open, 
and  was  quite  satisfied  that  only  a  fraction 
of  the  people  present  knew  anything  at  all 
aixmt  Leigh  Hunt.  “  An  ad^n'ss  written 
by  John  Jones,  Esip,”  Avould  have  appealed 
to  their  sympathies  just  as  effectually  as  an 
address  fev  him.  It  is  worth  mentioning, 
however,  tliat  Leigh  Hunt  came  to  the  front 
of  tlie  platform,  and  made  a  good  short 
sjieeeh,  Avhieh.  from  the  natiin;  of  it,  must 
have  been  unpremeditated ;  it  was  delivered 
with  force  and  animation,  in  a  voice  that 
was  heard  all  over  the  hall.  In  the  preface 
to  the  “  Autobiography,”  Mr.  Thornton 
Hunt  (the  subject  of  Charles  Lamb’s  felici¬ 
tous  verses  ending  “  Tliornton  Hunt,  my  fa¬ 
vorite  child”)  refers  to  “an  animated  re¬ 
monstrance  ”  suddenly  addressed  bv  his  fa¬ 
ther  to,  1  think,  some  bargees  aa-Iio  were 
contemplating  an  act  of  violence.  The  re¬ 
monstrance  was  successful ;  and  it  certainly 
struck  me  on  that  evening  that  Leigh  I  hint 
Avould  have  been  effective  as  an  occasional 
public  sjx'aker,  and  very  effective  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  reader,  esjioeially  with  the  help  of  a 
piano.  The  capricious  shyness  of  natures 
like  his  might  have  [irevented  his  entering 
upon  a  career  in  such  a-  capacity,  but  he 
was  undoubtedly  calculated  to  impress  an 
audience  by  his  “  presence  ”  and  manner. 

Not,  however,  every  audience.  A  man 
must  fee  honored  for  what  was,  and  not  for 
what  he  lacked ;  and  there  can  be  no  gain 
to  this  man’s  memory  in  refusing  to  admit 
tliat  there  was  a  want  of  fibre  in  him  which 
would  have  unfitted  him  for  success  in  di¬ 
rect  appeal  of  any  kind  to  masses  of  men. 
Tliis  want  of  fibre  is  a  usual  concomitant  of 
unworldliness  and  is  no  reproach  to  any 
man.  In  Leigh  Hunt’s  case,  it  was  closely 
connected  with  what  a  contemporary  has 
truly  enough  remarked  upon,  —  his  unfrtness 
to  write  politics.  Shelley  wrote  to  him 
from  Italy,  “  You  will  never  write  politics.” 
Oddly  enough,  as  it  looks  at  first,  Shelley 
could  write  them.  There  are  plain  indica¬ 
tions  of  this  in  his  “  Letters,”  and  his  wife 
has  put  upon  record  the  striking  fact  that 
his  chief  ^litical  apprehension  was  that  the 
popular  cause  should  move  too  fast  for  the 
interests  of  true  freedom. 

In  his  address  at  the  uncovering  of  the 
monument.  Lord  Houghton  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Leigh  Hunt  was  not  a  re- 
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publican,  though  he  had  ollen  been  abused  i 
for  one.  I  well  renieinlier,  at  one  of  the 
earlier  meetings  of  the  “  Society  of  Friends  I 
of  Italy,”  a  letter  of  apology  from  him  for  j 
his  absence  was  read  out,  and  that  in  that  ! 
letter  he  specified  his  dislike  of  the  republi¬ 
can  ideal.  One  jmint  of  his  1  caught,  ; 
through  the  crowding  and  confusion  of  the  ’ 
meeting :  it  was  that  he  could  not  with  iin- 
niixed  pleasure  contemplate  an  ideal  social 
fabric  in  which  “  the  untouched  and  the  or¬ 
namental  ”  was  not  at  the  summit. 

Leigh  Hunt  was  not  a  moralist  in  the  usu- 
»1  sense  of  the  word,  but  he  has  been  great¬ 
ly  underrated  both  in  that  capacity  and  as  a  , 
thinker.  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  his  ^ 
writings  in  a  vague  way,  as  if  they  were 
saccharine  to  excess  and  relaxed  in  tone. 
Nothing  can  Ins  further  from  the  truth.  ! 
There  is  not  a  ])oetie  humorist  of  them  all  i 
whose  writings  are  so  highly  charged  with  a 
delicate  conscientiousness.  They  are  full  of 
what  Lord  Houghton  has  happily  ciilled  “a  I 
/iipersfitioii  of  goodness.”  ! 


THE  AIR-MOTHERS.  ! 

nY  m.VRLKS  KlNtiSLEY.  ' 

Die  Natnr  ist  die  Bewegunjc.”  { 

\’’OU  wish  me  to  write  from  the  West  In¬ 
dies;  and  write  to  you,  ])lease  God,  I 
will.  But  listen :  for  a  voice  from  the  ' 
AVest  Indies  is  calling  now  to  you  and  me.  i 
It  speaks  in  parables,  but  in  true  ones. 

Who  arc  these  who  follow  us  softly  over  ; 
the  moor  in  the  autumn  eve  ?  'Flieir  wings  j 
brush  and  rustle  in  the  fir-lmughs,  and  they 
whisper  before  us  and  behind,  as  if  they 
called  gently  to  each  other,  like  birds  flwlc-  j 
ing  homeward  to  their  nests. 

The  w(XHlpe<‘ker  on  the  pine-stems  knows  I 
them,  and  laughs  loud  for  joy  as  they  pass.  | 
'llie  rooks  above  the  pasture  know  them,  and  ; 
wheel  round  and  tumble  in  their  play.  The  ! 
brown  leavt-s  on  the  oak-trees  know  them, 
and  flutter  faintly,  and  beckon  as  they  j>ass. 
And  in  the  chattering  of  the  dry  leaves  there 
is  a  meaning,  and  a  cry  of  weary  things 
which  long  for  r*>st. 

“  Take  us  home,  take  us  home,  you  soft  | 
air-mothers,  now  our  fathers,  the  sunbeams,  I 
are  grown  dull.  Our  green  summer  beauty  | 
is  all  draggled,  and  our  faces  are  grown  wan 
and  wan ;  and  the  buds,  the  children  whom  | 
we  nourished,  thrust  us  off,  ungrateftd,  from  ! 
mu:  seats.  Wivft  us  down,  you  soft  air-  i 
mothers,  upon  your  wings  to  the  quiet  earth,  ' 
that  we  may  go  to  our  home,  as  all  things  ; 
go,  and  become  air  and  sunlight  once  againi”  j 
And  the  bold  young  fir-seeds  know  them,  j 
and  rattle  impatient  in  their  cones,  “  Blow 
stronger,  blow  fiercer,  slow  air-mothers,  and  j 
shake  us  from  our  pri.sons  of  dead  wood,  ! 
that  we  may  fly  and  spin  away  northeast¬ 
ward,  each  on  his  homy  wing.  Help  us  but  | 
to  touch  the  moorland  yonder,  and  we  will  ■ 
take  good  care  of  ourselves  thenceforth ;  we 
will  dive  like  arrows  through  the  Iteather,  i 
and  drive  our  sharp  l)eaks  into  the  soil,  and  I 
ris«‘  again  as  green  trei‘S  toward  the  sun-  j 
light,  and  sprca<i  out  lusty  boughs,”  i 

They  never  think,  bold  fimls,  of  what  is  | 
coming,  to  bring  them  low  in  the  midst  of  i 
their  pride ;  of  the  reckless  axe  which  will  ! 
Icll  them,  and  the  saw  which  will  shape 
them  into  logs;  and  the  trains  which  will 
roar  and  rattle  over  them,  as  they  lie  burie<l 
in  the  gravel  of  the  way,  till  they  are  ground 
and  rotted  into  powder,  and  dug  up  and 
flung  upon  the  fire,  that  they  too  may  return 
home,  like  all  things,  and  become  air  and 
sunlight  once  again. 

And  the  air-mothers  hear  their  jirayers, 
and  do  their  bidding :  but  faintly ;  tor  they 
themselves  are  tired  and  sad. 

Tired  and  sad  are  the  air-mothers,  and 
their  garments  rent  and  wan.  Look  at  tliem 
as  they  stream  over  the  black  forest,  liefore 
the  dim  southwestern  sun ;  long  lines  and 
wreaths  of  melanchoh'  grav,  stained  with 
flull  yellow  or  dead  dun.  They  have  come 
far  across  the  seas,  and  done  "many  a  wild 
deed  upon  their  way ;  and  now  that  they 
have  reached  the  land,  like  shipwrecked 
sailors,  they  will  lie  down  and  weep  till  they 
can  weep  no  more. 

Ah,  how  different  were  those  soft  air- 
mothers  when,  invisible  to  mortal  eyes,  they 
started  on  their  long  sky-journey,  five  thou¬ 
sand  miles  across  the  sea  1  Out  of  the  blaz-  I 
in"  caldron  which  lies  between  the  two  New  i 
AVorlds,  they  leapt  up  when  the  grtmt  sun  ! 
called  them,  in  whirls  and  spouts  of  clear  I 
hot  steam  :  and  rushed  of  their  own  passion  | 
to  the  northward,  while  the  whirling  earth-  j 
ball  whirled  them  east.  So  northeastward 
they  rushed  aloft,  across  the  gay  West  In¬ 
dian  isles,  leaving  below  the  glitter  of  the 
flying-fish,  and  the  sidelong  eyes  of  cruel 
eharn;  abore  the  oaoe-Aelw  and  plaatai]> 


gardens,  and  the  cocoa-groves  which  fringe 
the  shores ;  above  the  rocks  which  throbbed 
with  earth(piakes,  and  the  peaks  of  old  vol¬ 
canoes,  cinder-strewn ;  while  far  beneath  the  ; 
ghosts  of  their  dead  sisters  hurried  home  ! 
ujx)n  the  northeast  breeze.  , 

Wild  deeds  they  did  as  they  mshed  on-  I 
ward,  and  struggled  and  fought  among  them¬ 
selves,  up  and  down,  and  round  and  back¬ 
ward,  in  the  fury  of  their  blind  hot  youth.  ; 
'Fhey  heeded  not  the  tree  as  they  snapjjed 
it,  nor  the  ship  as  they  whelmed  it  in  the 
wayes ;  nor  the  cry  of  the  sinking  sailor,  nor 
the  need  of  his  little  ones  on  shore ;  hasty 
and  selfi.sh  even  as  children,  and,  like  chil¬ 
dren,  tamed  by  their  own  rage.  For  they  , 
tired  themselves  by  struggling  with  each  ' 
other,  and  by  tearing  the  heavy  water  into  I 
wares ;  and  their  wings  grew  clogged  with  I 
sea-spray,  and  soaked  more  and  inore  with  ■ 
steam.  But  at  last  the  sea  grew  cold  be¬ 
neath  them,  and  their  clear  steam  shrank  to  , 
mist ;  and  they  saw  thcm.-felves  and  e.ach 
other  wrapjK'd  in  didl  rain-laden  clouds. 
Then  they  drew  their  white  cloud-garments 
round  them,  and  veiled  themselves  for  very  ■ 
shame ;  and  said,  “  We  have  been  wild  anil  ' 
wayward  :  and,  alas  !  our  pure  bright  youth 
is  gone.  But  we  will  do  one  goofl  deed  yet  | 
ere  we  die,  and  so  we  shall  not  have  lived  , 
in  vain.  We  will  glide  onward  to  the  land, 
and  weej)  tlu're ;  and  refresh  all  things  with  ; 
soft,  warm  rain,” 

So  they  are  wandering  ])ast  us,  the  air- 
mothers,  to  weep  the  leaves  into  their 
graves ;  to  weep  the  seeds  into  their  seed¬ 
beds,  and  weep  the  soil  into  the  plains ;  to 
get  the  rich  earth  ready  for  the  winter,  and 
then  creep  northward  to  the  ice-world,  and 
there  die.  ' 

Weary,  and  still  more  weary,  slowly,  and 
more  slowly,  still,  they  will  journey  on  far 
northward,  across  fast-chilling  seas.  For  a 
doom  is  laid  upon  them,  never  to  l)c  still 
again,  till  they  rest  at  the  North  Pole  itself, 
the  still  axle  of  the  spinning  world,  and 
sink  in  death  around  it,  and  become  white, 
snow-clad  ghosts. 

But  will  they  live  again,  those  chilled  air- 
inothcrs  ?  Yes,  they  must  live  again.  For 
all  things  move  forever ;  and  not  even  ghosts’ 
can  rest.  So  the  corpses  of  their  sisters 
piling  on  them  from  above,  press  them  out¬ 
ward,  press  them  southward  towanl  the  sun 
once  more  ;  across  the  flows  and  round  the  , 
iccberg.s,  weeping  tears  of  snow  and  sleet,  j 
white  men  hate  their  wild,  harsh  voices,  and 
shrink  before  their  bitter  breath.  They  ; 
know  not  that  the  cold  bleak  snow-storms, 
as  they  hurtle  from  the  black  northeast,  , 
bear  back  the  ghosts  of  the  soft  air-mothers,  I 
as  penitents,  to  their  father,  the  great  sun. 

But  as  they  fly  southwards,  warm  life  , 
thrills  them,  and  they  drop  their  loads  of ' 
sleet  and  snow ;  and  meet  their  young  live  : 
sisters  from  the  south,  and  greet  them  with 
flash  and  thunder-peal.  And,  please  God, 
l)efore  many  weeks  arc  over,  as  we  run 
Westwanl-Ho,  we  shall  overtake  the  ghosts 
of  these  air-mothers,  hurrying  back  toward  I 
their  father,  the  great  sun.  Fresh  .and 
bright  under  the  fresh,  bright  heaven,  they 
will  race  with  us  toward  their  home,  to  gain  : 
new  heat,  new  life,  new  power,  and  set  forth  ' 
about  their  work  once  more.  Men  call  them 
the  southwest  wind,  those  air-mothers ;  and  , 
their  ghosts  the  northeast  trade ;  and  value  ; 
them,  and  rightlv,  because  they  bear  the 
traders  out  and  home  across  the  sea.  But  ^ 
wise  men  and  little  children  should  look  on  , 
them  with  more  seeing  eyes,  and  say,  “  May 
not  these  winds  be  living  creatures  ?  They,  , 
too,  are  thoughts  of  God,  to  whom  all  live.” 

For  is  not  our  life  like  their  life  V  Do  we  ' 
not  come  and  go  as  they  V  Out  of  God’s  i 
Ijoundless  bosom,  the  fount  of  life,  we  came ;  ; 
through  selfish,  stormy  youth,  and  contrite  , 
tears,  — just  not  too  late ;  through  manhood 
not  altogether  useless;  through  slow  and  | 
chill  old  age,  we  return  from  MTicnce  we  ' 
came ;  to  the  Bosom  of  God  once  more,  —  to  , 
go  forth  again,  it  may  be,  with  fresh  knowl-  ' 
edge,  and  fresh  powers,  to  nobler  work. 
Amen. 


A  FRAGMKXT  of  about  800  lines  of  an  i 
early  Historv-  of  the  Holy  Graal,  in  allitera-  i 
tive  verse,  has  been  found  in  the  noble  ! 
Vernon  MS.,  in  the  Bodleian,  by  the  well-  j 
known  editor  of  Early  English  Texts,  the  | 
Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat.  The  fragment  is  j 
without  beginning  or  end,  but  it  describes 
chiefly  the  wondrous  shield  prepared  by  | 
Evalash  or  Mordreins  (Slow-of-Belief)  for 
his  descendant  Sir  Galahad.  Its  position 
in  the  romance  is  easily  ascertained  by  ref¬ 
erence  to  Lonelich’s  translation  of  Robert  | 
of  Borron’s  French  Romance,  edited  for  the  j 
Roxburghe  Club  bj  Mr.  Fumivall.  This  I 
alliterauve  Graal  fraraent  will  go  to  press  I 
at  oooe  for  the  Early  Eoglisb  Teset  Society.  I 


RANDOM  NOTES.  1 

—  “  Don  Giovanni,”  originally  produced 
in  Prague,  was  played  the  other  night  in 
the  picturesque  Bohemian  capital  for  the  | 
228th  time. 

I 

—  The  Figaro,  to  tiaimp  the  (rouloin's 
premium  of  a  case  of  champagne,  has  made 
arrangements  with  an  anuorer  to  supply  , 
all  its  subscribers  with  a  waistcoat-pocket  , 
six-barrelled  revolver  at  half-price,  so  that 
all  readers  of  the  Fif/arn,  when  travelling  , 
by  railway,  may  escajH;  the  fate  of  Dr. 
Constantine  .lames.  In  issuing  this  clever 
double  j)uff  for  the  paper  and  the  confed¬ 
erate  gunsmith  the  Fu/aro  pathetically  says 
it  will  feel  richly  rewarded  if  its  idea  should  I 
save  only  one  life  fnira  a  railway  assassin.  i 

—  llie  Athenaeum,  in  a  complimentary 
notice  of  the  “  Holy  Grail,”  is  good  enough 
to  express  an  opinion  that  in  his  latest  work  ■ 
Mr.  Tennyson  is  quite  equal  to  himself,  and  ' 
cites  as  jiroof  of  this  the  address  of  Arthur  i 
from  his  barge  when  on  “  the  mere  the  wail¬ 
ing  died  away.”  'Jlie  Pall  Mall  Gazette* 
ri'inarks  in  a  friendly  fashion  that  the  re¬ 
viewer  appears  to  lie  in  happy  ignorance  of 
the  fact  that  the  Laureate  is  hen*  not  only 
equal  to,  but  identical  with  himself,  the 
whole  of  the  thirty-four  lines  quoted  being  a 
rejirint  from  the  old  iwem  of  the  “  Morte 
d’ Arthur.” 

—  The  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to 
the  Sultan  was  attended  with  a  characteris¬ 
tic  act  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  library  of  Matthew 
Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary,  was  captured 
during  the  old  wars  and  transferred  to  the 
Seraglio.  This  has  been  a  matter  of  wonder 
to  Europeans,  as  being  supposed  to  comprise 
many  classic  tn*atises.  This,  however,  is 
not,  we  believe,  the  case  ;  but  the  liooks  are 
chiefly  ecclesiastical.  The  Sultan  presented 
to  the  Emiieror  four  of  the  handsomest  of 
these  books,  bearing  the  arms  of  their  former 
owners.  They  are,  states  the  Levant  Her¬ 
ald,  a  folio  of  St  Augustine,  De  Civitate 
Dei ;  twelve  comedies  of  Plautus ;  a  treatise 
on  Rhetoric,  by  (Jeorge,  of  Trebizond ; 
and  a  portion  of  a  Latin  translation  of 
the  History  of  Polybius.  The  Emperor 
has  achieved  jxipularity  in  Hungary  by  plac¬ 
ing  these  volumes  in  the  National  Libraiy- 
at  Pesth. 

—  M.  de  Rc^usat  has  written  an  article 
in  the  Itevue  den  Deux  Monden  to  show  that 
La  Fontaine  was  far  from  being  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  habits  of  animals.  “  La 
cigale  ayant  chants  tout  I’dte.”  But,  ob¬ 
jects  M.  de  Rdmusat.  the  grasshopper  can¬ 
not  sing  all  the  summer,  for  the  summer  lasts 
three  good  months,  wliile  the  grasshopjjcr 
only  lives  a  few  weeks.  The  fabulist  makes 
the  imprudent  grasshopper  complain  that  he 
has  “  not  a  flv,  not  a  worm  to  eat.”  But, 
says  M.  de  Remusat,  the  gTasshopper,  in¬ 
stead  of  flies  an<l  worms,  eats  vegetable  sub^ 
stances  alone.  The  grasshopper  implores 
the  ant  to  give  him  “  a  little  corn  to  go  on 
with,”  But,  says  M.  de  Remusat,  the  ant  is 
carnivorous,  and  not  a  grain  of  corn  is  ever 
found  in  his  habitation.  As  for  La  Fon- 
t.aine’s  asserting  that  the  ant  will  live  three 
days  on  a  piece  of  straw,  —  “  Vit  trois  jours 
d’un  brin  tl’lierbc  entre  quelques  fburmis,” 
—  he  might  as  well  say  that  a  man  lives  on 
bricks  and  mortar.  Ants  are  often  seen 
carrying  jiieces  of  straw,  but  that  is  for 
building  not  for  eating  jmrposes. 

—  Speaking  of  the  duelling  mania  in 
France  an  English  paper  tells  the  following 
anecdote  of  South  American  origin  :  A 
rich  merchant  at  V'alpar.aiso,  being  chal¬ 
lenged  by  an  officer  to  fight  a  duel,  wrote 
to  his  adversarv'  the  following  simple  letter : 

“  I  have  no  desire  whatsoever  to  kill  you, 
and  still  less  do  I  desire  to  be  killed  myself. 
Here  is  what  I  propose.  Go  to  the  nearest 
wood.  Choose  a  tree  about  as  stout  as  ny- 
self,  place  yourself  fifty,  thirty,  "or  even  fif¬ 
teen  steps  from  it, — just  as  you  like,  and 
then  fire  bravely  on  the  tree.  If  you  hit,  I 
will  admit  that  I  was  in  the  wrong,  and  will 
ofl’er  you  an  .apolog)'.  In  the  eontrarv'  case. 

I  shall  be  ready  to  receive  yours.”  'The  of¬ 
ficer  laughed,  and  was  disarmed.  He  invit¬ 
ed  his  adversary  to  dinner,  and  —  bunqx'r  in 
hand  —  the  reconciliation  was  agreed  ujwn. 
This  event  naturally  reminds  us  that  duel¬ 
ling,  after  all,  is  but  a  trial  of  skill.  AVhy 
not,  therefore,  settle  it  in  a  manner  where  I 
equal  skill  is  required,  but  less  danger  eu-  i 
countered  ?  The  reason,  no  doubt,  is  that 
in  the  combat  of  man  against  man,  con¬ 
fidence  and  courage  are  required  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  skill ;  and  the  Tx^rson  who  is  in  the 
wrong,  having  kdctwlea^  of  the  fact,  ia  aap> 


Ijosed  to  become  nen  ous,  and  in  consequence 
to  be  defeated.  But  unfortunately  too  many 
jieople  are  prone  to  deny  even  to  themselves 
that  they  are  in  the  wrong,  and  the  assur¬ 
ance  and  presence  of  mind  which  attend  on 
victorj'  are  as  often  on  the  wrong  side  as  on 
the  right. 

—  M.  Victorien  Sardou  is  iicrhaps  the 
single  original  dramatist  who  can  lie  claimed 
for  the  literature  of  the  stage  under  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Empire,  M.  Emile  Augier’s  first  suc¬ 
cesses  date  from  the  Republic  of  ’48,  and 
though  he  has  produced  his  best  j»lays  in 
the  frill  maturity  of  his  talents  under  the  Em¬ 
pire,  his  personal  relations  with  the  Court 
may  have  somewhat  inqxded  the  froe  play 
of  his  natural  powers.  In  pursuit  of  objects 
of  satin*,  he  has  been  obliged  to  fall  Daf:k 
upon  “  the  old  j)arties,”  and  ‘*  the  .Jesuits,” 
and  the  reception  of  his  latest  comedy  at 
the  Fram;ais  Lions  et  llenards  seems  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  vein  is  nearly  exhausted. 
As  an  influential  French  critic  rem.arks, 
satirical  comedy  has  usually  attacked  the 
strong  rather  than  the  weak,  or  the  beaten 
partv.  M.  Octave  Feuillet,  may,  perhaps, 
lie  elaimed  as  a  ilramatist  of  “  the  Augustan 
age,”  at  all  events  he  enjoys  the  patronage 
of  Caesar ;  but  it  is  rather  as  an  ingenious 
ami  elegant,  and  sometimes  .audacious  nov¬ 
elist.  that  he  has  won  a  des<*ra  edly  high  rep¬ 
utation  ;  his  plays,  with  one  or  two  exce|i- 
tions,  are  mere  adajttations  of  his  novel>. 
anil  have  scarcely  added  to  hi.s  fame.  Bet¬ 
ter  days,  however,  are  coming  frir  the  theatre 
in  France,  thanks  to  the  new  liberal  retbr- 
mation.  Victor  Hugo’s  dramas  are  released 
from  the  interdict  of  the  censorship.  Only 
one  of  them  H>  rnnni,ha<  laien  jxTliirmed  in 
France  for  eighteen  years.  Now  Lucrezia 
Bort/ia  is  in  lehearsal  at  the  Porte  St,  Mar¬ 
tin,  and  is  announced  for  the  middle  of 
.Tanuarv-,  and  there  is  some  talk  of  a  revival 
of  Marion  D<-1onne  at  the  Franeais.  The 
return  of  Jlernani  was  welcomed  with  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  in  the  public  homage  to  the 
poet’s  genius,  the  irreconcilable  e.xilc  was 
not  Ibrgotten.  Atter  the  removal  of  the  in¬ 
terdict  the  dramas,  which  at  their  first  ap¬ 
pearance  aroused  a  civil  war  among  the 
critics  and  their  partisans,  will  bt*  judged 
by  the  new  generation,  not  without  symp.a- 
thy  for  the  implacable  patriot  in  exile,  “  the 
Prometheus  of  Guernsey,”  but  also  on  their 
merits,  as  works  of  art ;  and  it  will  be  curi¬ 
ous  to  observe  whether  the  romantic  school 
has  lost  or  gained  adherents  during  the  long 
silence  of  the  Master. 

—  A  writer  in  the  last  number  of  the 
:  Gentleman’s  Magazine  says  :  “  Curing 

;  should  be  as  important  as  killing  in  the 
arts  of  war:  extracting  your  enemy’s  bul¬ 
lets  from  your  own  flesh  is  the  next  duty 
after  putting  your  bullets  into  his  flesh. 
Now,  bullet-probing  is  a  tiresome  and  pain¬ 
ful  operation,  one  that  ought  to  be  reduced 
to  the  jierfection  of  simple  certainty.  So 
humane  pliilosojihers  have  thought ;  and 
they 'have  dom*  their  best  to  give  their 
thinkings  tangibility.  But  we  are  bounded 
by  our  means;  and  while  there  were  none 
known  whereby  a  lump  of  buried  lead  could 
Ik*  told  from  a  fragment  of  shattered  bone, 
probing  was  slow  work.  However,  the 
next  time  —  iar  Ik*  it  —  that  wholesale  bul¬ 
let  extraction  has  to  be  perfiirmed,  it  is  to 
be  (‘xpccted  that  the  army  snisgeons’  labors 
will  Ik*  lightened  by  the  help  that  electric¬ 
ity  will  attonl ;  iiir  two  inventors  have  inde- 
jK?ndently  projwsed  methods  of  searching 
ti)r  and  drawing  out  metallic  missiles  from 
the  wounds  they  have  inflicted.  Both  men 
told  their  ideas  to  the  French  Institute  at 
one  and  the  same  meeting  during  the  past 
month.  M.  Troiive  was  one ;  he  who  made 
tlie  electrical  jewels  that  delighted  fashion- 
I  able  Paris  for  a  tew  months  two  years  ago. 
His  new  bullet-probe  is  a  double-pointed 
needle,  each  point  being  connected  by  a 
*  wire  with  a  little  electric  batterv-  and  a  bell, 

'  which  rings  whenever  the  two  needle  points 
are  united  electrically ;  that  is  to  say,  when¬ 
ever  they  both  touch  a  piece  of  metal. 
With  this  divining-rod.  bullet-searching  is  a 
simple  business.  The  suspected  part  of  the 
body  is  prolied  witli  it,  and  the  instant  the 
points  touch  lead  the  bell  announces  the.  fact. 
Tlic  bullet  found,  the  worst  half  of  the  e.x- 
tractor’s  task  is  over.  This  plan  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  an  Englishman,  I  fanev,  some  two 
yc.ars  ago,  but  not  put  to  trial  till  M.  Trouve 
made  an  instrument.  The  other  proposal  is 
of  more  limited  application.  M.Melsens  is 
its  author,  and  he  promises  to  draw  frag¬ 
ments  of  iron  or  steel  from  a  flesh  wound 
by  the  help  of  powerful  magnets.  He  can 
do  nothing  with  lead,  though,  because  it 
does  not  follow  the  loadstone.  Trouv^’s  is 
the  best  idea.  There  is  quaintnees  in  the 
notion  of  a  ballot  telegraphing  its  where¬ 
abouts.” 
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the  song  of  the  iiesperides. 

The  blue  wave  whispers  on  the  lazy  l>eachcg ; 

The  sea-bird  sleeps  upon  the  dreaming  seas ; 
The  sunlight  never  leaves  the  glittering  reaches ; 
Our  world  is  steeped  in  listless,  changeless 
ease. 

Moments  are  flying. 

Hut  little  we  deem  ; 

Rest  is  undying ; 

Dream,  sisters,  dream. 

The  gohlen  fruit  hangs  safely  from  the  hough. 
Watched  by  the  wary  guardian’s  slcejdess 
eyes ; 

All  else  lies  slnmb’ring ;  let  us  slumber  too, 

In  fancy  lost  amidst  the  far  blue  skies. 

What  should  we  live  for  — 

Is  not  ])cuee  best  ? 

What  should  we  strive  for. 

We  who  would  rest  1 

Tlic  gossamer  hangs  idle  in  the  sun  ; 

The  brook  forgets  to  murmur  as  it  flows, 

The  trees  to  whis|)cr  in  the  summer  noon  — 
Eternal  noon,  that  flnds  no  dreary  close. 
Flowers  never  wither 
In  our  fair  isle  ; 

Naught  cometh  hither 
But  sweetness  and  smile. 

From  odorous  boughs  the  fragrant  ]K!rfnme  dri|>s, 
Theswet  t  earth’s  breath ;  the  trembling  aspen- 
leaf 

Lays  by  her  fears ;  the  flowers  with  eager  lips 
i)rink-iii  the  glassy  calm,  and  sigh  relief. 
W'l.l  exultation 
Comes  nevermore ; 

Love  without  passion 
Reigns  on  our  shore. 

0  rest,  more  sweet  for  that  wild  sea  Inwond, 
Girding  the  homes  of  men  who  know  thee  not ; 
A  little  race,  who,  Ironnd  in  one  strong  bond. 
Go  forth  through  darkness  to  an  unknown  lot. 
Come,  then,  ye  mortals 
Who  would  l)c  blest. 

Enter  our  portals. 

And  find  your  rest. 


WHAT  WOMEN  THINK  ABOUT 
MEN. 

Al’^E  should  like  to  know  what  opinion 
T  T  the  sun  has  by'  this  time  formed  of  the 
earth.  Is  he  not  rather  tired  of  her  monot¬ 
onous  smiles?  W’hichever'way  she  tiums, 
and  however  their  mutual  relations  are 
altered  by  his  slow  progress  towards  Her¬ 
cules,  she  is  to  him  always  the  same.  He 
never  knows  that  she  experiences  any 
night,  and  he  must  therefore  have  a  wholly 
incorrect  notion  of  at  least  the  half  of  her. 
Now  it  seems  to  us  that,  in  polite  and  re¬ 
fined  society,  the  majority  of  women  are 
pretty  mucH  in  the  position  of  the  sun,  with 
regarf  to  the  men  around  them.  They 
never  have  a  chance  of  knowing  the  real 
character  of  men,  who,  whatever  be  their 
tem|)er  or  disposition,  immediately  become 
amiable,  and  complaisant,  and  courteous  in 
the  presence  of  women.  What  does  a 

aueen  know  of  her  subjects,  and  of  their 
loughts  of  her  ?  Wherever  she  turns  she 
only  meets  smiling  faces,  and  complimentary 
8peeche.s,  and  professions  of  profound  love 
and  admiration.  Her  eyes  have  the  won¬ 
derful  faculty  of  turning  to  gold  whatever 
they  look  upon.  Human  nature  must  seem 
to  her  to  have  been  formed  for  the  spu^cial 
purpose  of  expressing  its  reverence  and  love 
for  royalty.  Not  only  do  her  immediate 
attendants,  courtiers,  and  such  people  in¬ 
variably  present  to  ber  a  smiling  face,  but 
she  finds  that  she  exercises  the  same  mes¬ 
meric  power  on  such  impersonal  objects  as 
newspaj^rs.  'The  anonymous  joiumalist  e.x- 
presses  his  delight  at  witnessing  the  royal 
countenance  with  as  much  fervor  as,  and 
with  a  great  deal  more  ingenuity  than,  the 
gentleman  who  daily  waits  upon  Her  Majes¬ 
ty,  and  hopes  to  receive  his  reward  in  a 
handsome  sinecure.  Something  of  the  same 
spell  is  cast  over  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  in  cultivated  society  when  they  enter 
the  presence  of  women.  'Their  augularities 
of  temper  or  disposition  are  at  once  hidden. 
They  don  a  costume  of  courtesy,  which  so 
far  resembles  the  attire  worn  at  charity- 
^hools  as  to  render  the  wearers  rather  un¬ 
interesting  and  monotonous  in  appearance. 
Society  aims  at  a  type,  and  endeavors  to 
smooth  down  all  interfering  roughness.  In 
the  presence  of  a  mixed  assemblage  of  ladies, 
one  man  is  uncommonly  like  another.  Tom 
may  be  distinguishable  from  Jack  by  his 
heigh^  the  color  of  his  hair,  or  the  greater 
precision  of  his  necktie;  but  further  than 
these  peculiarities  of  appearance,  there  is 
but  little  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 
It  is  considered,  besides,  to  be  in  bad  taste 
to  do  or  say  anything  which  may  be  re^^ard- 
ed  as  prononc/.  Extremes  must  be  avoided. 
A  man  must  be  neither  uncommonly  dull 
nor  uncommonly  clever ;  but  dulness  is  safer 


than  cleverness.  A  young  gentleman,  hav¬ 
ing  just  returned  from  O.xford  to  his  paren¬ 
tal  home,  met  a  number  of  neighbors  at 
dinner  on  the  first  evening  after  his  arrival, 
and  was  perhaps  a  little  ostentatious  in 
showing  off  the  smart  habit  of  talking  he 
had  ])icked  up  at  that  adult  school  of  gymnas¬ 
tics  and  hard  drinking.  Next  inoruing  his 
father  said  to  him,  — 

“  I  suppose,  Ted,  you  fancied  you  nither 
distinguished  yourself  last  night  ?  ” 

“  I  did  mv  best  to  make  myself  agreeable.” 

“  'Then  I  ’ll  give  you  a  bit  of  advice. 
Don’t  make  a  mountebank  of  yourself  to 
please  other  people.  When  you  try  to  be 
clever,  one  half  of  the  people  are  puzzled, 
and  hate  you;  the  other  half  understand 
the  fun,  and  despise  you  for  taking  the 
trouble  to  make  them  laugh.  There  is 
nothing  so  gCKxl  for  a  dinner-party  —  espe¬ 
cially  a  dinner-party  in  the  country  —  as 
good  wholesome  dulness,  which  neither  per¬ 
plexes  the  brains  of  your  friends,  nor  dis¬ 
turbs  your  own  digestion.” 

The  typical  drawing-room  man,  whom 
society  has  at  length  been  able  to  produce,  | 
after  many  years  of  a  laboriously  refining 
progress,  is  a  creature  who  must  give  women 
singular  notions  about  men  in  general. 
There  are  e.xperiences  and  circumstances 
which  must  necessarily  qualify  these  notions, 
and  of  these  we  shall  speak  presently ;  but, 
in  the  mean  time,  it  is  curious  to  reflect  on 
the  impressions  of  maseuline  human  nature 
which  a  woman  would  form  if  she  were  to 
judge  solely  by  the  men  whom  she  meets  in 
society.  Inhere  are  women  who  could  never 
ex|)erience  a  surfeit  of  meaningless  courtesy. 
Tlieir  ideal  man  is  a  being  of  more  than 
womanly  sensitiveness  and  tenderness,  —  a 
man  absolutely  incapable  of  thinking  of  him¬ 
self  so  long  as  there  is  a  woman  near  him 
whose  merest  caprice  he  could  gratify,  —  a 
man  living  on  the  smiles  of  a  woman,  and 
profusely  submissive  and  courteous  to  the 
sex  generally.  There  are  other  women,  who 
would  probably  say  to  themselves  something 
like  the  following :  — 

“  'This  characterless  being  is  rather  monot¬ 
onous;  and  yet  it  would  be  desirable  to 
know  whether  he  is  most  hyiiocrite  or  fool. 
Is  he  really  such  a  ninny  as  he  looks  ?  Has 
human  nature  actually  developed  a  species 
of  creature  whose  highest  notion  of  wnat  is 
desirable  is  to  murmur  sweet  commonplaces 
to  a  lot  of  indifferent  and  rather  tired  wo¬ 
men?  Is  it  true  that  he  experiences  the 

Eleasure  which  his  face  exhibits  when  he 
as  the  chance  of  picking  up  Lady  Caro¬ 
line’s  dropped  fan  ?  Is  it  true  that  lie  finds 
a  frightfully  dull  evening  charming,  when 
spent  in  the  society  of  two  or  three  ladies 
who  never  speak  to  him  of  anything  but 
the  ‘  Row,’  the  Opera,  the  Ritualists,  and 
Adelina  Patti  ?  Or  is  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  protbund  hypocrite,  who  professes  these 
things  because  to  profess  them  is  considered 
proper  ?  When  he  declares  himself  enrap¬ 
tured  with  the  pleasant  evening  he  has  spent 
among  a  lot  of  women,  is  that  merely  a  tbrm 
of  flattery  ?  When  he  calls  dull  conversa¬ 
tion  charming,  is  it  that  he  means  to  pay  a 
compliment  to  the  women  who  indulge  in 
that  way  of  passing  their  time  ?  And,  when 
he  limits  his  meaningless  talk  to  the  com¬ 
monplaces  which  he  has  uttered  again 
and  again  during  the  course  of  the  week ; 
when  he  pretends  to  feel  a  great  interest  in 
subjects  which  could  not  possibly  interest  a 
man;  when  he  dresses,  and  drawls,  and 
dances,  all  in  this  languid,  heart-broken 
fashion,  —  does  he  imagine  that  he  has  at¬ 
tained  to  that  ideal  which  women  must  ad¬ 
mire  ?  ” 

The  deduction  from  this  train  of  reason¬ 
ing  is  sufficiently  horrible  to  any  sensible 
woman.  “  If  it  is  so,  what  is  his  opinion 
of  us  ?  ”  she  may  well  exclaim.  “  Are  w6 
sunk  so  low  that  this  is  the  character  which 
he  must  assume  in  order  to  win  our  admira¬ 
tion  ?  ” 

In  this  direction,  it  is  clear,  men  in  gen¬ 
eral  suffer  in  the  estimation  of  women.  In 
another  direction,  however,  men  gain  far 
more  than  their  deserts  bv  the  prevailing 
system  of  obscurantism,  which,  as  regards 
their  real  thoughts,  ways,  and  habits,  is  ob¬ 
served  towards  women.  A  quick-witted 
woman  will  readily  see  that  all  the  men 
around  her  have  not  had  their  special  char¬ 
acteristics  washed  out  by  the  process  which 
produces  the  typical  drawing-room  “  swell.” 
However  courteous  and  attentive  to  women 
they  may  be,  she  will  understand  that  the 
whole  consideration  of  their  life  is  not  mere¬ 
ly  to  be  able  to  pick  up  a  lady’s  pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief,  or  help  her  with  her  shawl,  or  as¬ 
sist  her  at  dinner,  with  ease  and  grace.  But 
she  is  likely  to  over-estimate  considerably 
the  better  qualities  of  men,  from  the  simple 
fact  that,  in  the  presence  of  a  lady,  men  are 
invariably  on  their  best  behavior.  She  sees 


none  of  the  selfishness,  the  opposition,  the 
jealous  wrangling,  and  quarrellmg  which  a  | 
man’s  temper  or  disposition  will  drive  him  ' 
into  exhibiting  when  no  lady  is  present.  To  . 
her,  all  men  say  all  good  things,  and  vie 
witli  each  other  in  earning  her  approbation, 
by  showing  generosity,  impartiality,  charity, 
and  other  ^uiirable  virtues.  She  may  call 
the  man  who  is  too  ostentatiously  courteous 
to  everybody  a  hypocrite;  but  she  cannot 
fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  general  good¬ 
will,  forbearance,  and  kindliness  which  men 
(when  they  are  not  rivals,  and  then  their  i 
weaknesses  are  excusable)  exhibit  before  . 
her.  'The  women  round  alMUt  her  she  does 
know.  Her  relations  with  them  are  more 
intimate.  She  has  met  their  envious  and 
critical  looks ;  she  has  overheard  their  bitter  : 
speeches ;  she  has  been  mixed  up  in  their 
mean  and  spiteful  quarrels.  How  different 
is  all  this  from  the  broad  and  generous  mas¬ 
culine  nature,  with  its  temperate  and  chari¬ 
table  judgment,  its  good-humored  consider¬ 
ation  lor  failings,  its  large-hearted  kindli¬ 
ness,  and  mutual  courtesy !  For  her  to 
leave  the  dining-room  for  the  drawing-room 
is  a  trial.  Behind  are  all  noble  and  manly  ' 
virtues  and  excellences;  before  her  the 
Iietty  scandal-mougering,  and  envy,  and 
vanity  of  her  companions  in  the  misfortune 
of  sex.  There  are  spiteful  sayings  said  of 
her,  which  she  can  never  forget,  which 
will  rankle  in  her  breast  forever.  Was 
there  one  of  these  uttered  by  a  man  ?  Did 
there  ever  live  a  man  capable  of  saying  such 
things?  No.  The  healthier  and  stronger 
masculine  nature  is,  by  its  very  constitution,  j 
above  such  things.  Its  strength  allows  it  to  j 
be  generous.  Men  are  less  spiteful  about  j 
small  things  than  women,  because  they  have  ■ 
larger  interests  at  stake,  which  prevent  their  1 
placing  undue  importance  on  the  petty  | 
details  of  domestic  life.  The  men  she  meets  i 
are  invariablv  good,  and  generous,  and  cour-  j 
teous.  As  ske  sees  them,  they  are  invari-  ^ 
ably  desirous  of  helping  each  other  at  any  > 
cost.  If  they  dared  to  smoke  in  her  pres¬ 
ence,  they  would  pick  out  the  veiy  best  j 
cigar  in  their  possession  to  give  to  their 
neighbors.  They  never  make  a  bargain  ' 
disadvantageous  to  a  friend.  Instead  of  | 
selling  a  worthless  gun,  a  shaky  horse,  or  a  ! 
handful  of  doubtful  shares  to  their  cousin  | 
Frederick,  a  greenhorn  who  has  just  come 
home  from  India,  they  would  infinitely  pre-  | 
fer  to  use  these  articles  themselves,  and  give  ; 
Frederick  their  best  advice  in  buying  else-  j 
where.  As  for  their  interpretations  of  con-  i 
duct,  nothing  could  be  more  considerate,  or  i 
more  unlike  the  ungenerous  criticisms  of  | 


women. 

“  Sad  news  that,  about  Dewlap  having 
absconded,”  says  Mr.  Chichester  to  Lady 
Caroline. 

“  Shameful,  I  consider  it.  And  he  appar¬ 
ently  so  pious  a  man,  too.” 

“  Well,  after  all,”  says  Mr.  Chichester, 
with  a  regretful  smile,  “  poor  old  Dewlap 
was  very  good  in  his  way !  He  had  a  kind 
word  for  everybody,  and  the  poor  in  his 
neighborhood  had  more  reason  to  bless  him 
than  many  a  better,  man.  We  don’t  know 
what  temptations  he  may  have  had,  and  how 
he  may  have  been  going  on  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  matters  coming  right  again.” 

“  Yes,  perhaps  so,”  says  Lady  Caroline, 
who  is  charmed  with  Mr.  Chichester’s  un¬ 
exampled  good-nature,  considering  that  he 
has  been  bitten  rather  hard  by  the  abscond- 
ing^ofthe  defaulter. 

But  follow  Mr.  Chichester  down  to  the 
smoking-room  of  his  club. 

“  Of  all  the  wide-awake  scoundrels  I  ever 
heard  of.  Dewlap  is  the  most  wide-awake. 
'The  way  in  which  he  managed  to  gather  to¬ 
gether  all  his  avail.able  cash,  and  all  the 
available  cash  of  his  neighbors,  too,  before 
he  started,  was  marvellous.” 

“  A  notorious  old  ruffian,  if  ever  there  was 


one.” 

“  And  you  knew  the  cause  of  it  all  —  that  ■ 
Amalie  ^nnebouche  !  Horses  are  expen-  ^ 
sive,  hounds  are  expensive,  yachts  are  e.x-  ^ 
pensive ;  but  a  elansetute  —  /”  i 

Doubtless  there  are  exceptions  to  this  1 
general  consensus  of  good  behavior.  Most  i 
women  have  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  ; 
with  some  father,  brother,  or  husband ;  and  | 
that  experience,  one  might  imagine,  would  ! 
qualify  their  notions  of  tiie  universal  good 
conduct  and  mutual  courtesy  of  men.  But 
such  need  not  necessarily  be  the  case,  j 
How  is  the  woman  to  know  that  her  hus-  i 
band  represents  his  sex  ?  Is  she  not  just  as  | 
likely  to  imagine  that  he  misrepresents  it  ?  1 
and,  in  the  event  of  his  possessing  a  some-  j 
what  uncertain  temper,  is  she  not  certain  to 
contrast  his  occasional  sulkiness  or  peevish-  j 
ness  with  the  invariable  equanimitv  of  all  j 
the  other  men  whom  she  knows  ?  Indeed, 
opportunities  must  constantly  occur  in  which 
a  woman  is  forced  to  contrast  the  bearing 


of  her  husband  with  that  of  their  mutual 
friends.  Such  comparisons  are  very  un¬ 
just  ;  for  the  husband  has  probably  come  to 
consider  that,  with  one  woman  at  least,  he 
ought  to  have  the  privilege  of  being  honest. 
Suppose  that  a  few  such  mutual  fideuds  are 
staying  at  the  house,  and  that  the  host  and 
hostess  have  arranged  a  picnic,  to  which  a 
party  of  young  ladies,  living  at  some  distance 
off,  has  been  invited.  The  hour  arrives; 
the  girls  don’t  make  their  appearance.  One 
guest  offers  some  funny  remark,  by  way  of 
excuse,  about  the  latitude  in  time  which  la¬ 
dies  should  be  allowed.  The  husband,  on 
tbe  other  hand,  growls  some  uncompliment¬ 
ary  phrase ;  and  the  lady  of  his  house  con¬ 
siders  him  a  brute.  Minutes,  quarters,  and 
half-hours  pass  —  there  is  no  sign  of  the  de¬ 
linquents.  By  this  time  the  husband  is  in  a 
remarkably  b^  temper,  which  explodes  in 
very  improper  language,  some  hour  and  a 
half  thereafter,  when  a  note  arrives,  to  say 
that  the  Misses  So-and-so  are  very  sorry, 
but  that  the  arrival  of  an  aunt  from  Ireland 
will  prevent  their  journey,  &c,,  &c. 

“  Now,”  says  the  lady  of  the  house,  “  if 
anybody  has  a  right  to  be  angry,  it  is  I ;  for 
we  can’t  have  our  picnic,  and  lots  of  things 
which  I  had  prepaid  will  be  entirely  wast¬ 
ed.  But  here  is  my  husband  raging  like  a 
wild  bear,  and  wreaking  his  vengeance  on 
me,  while  all  the  others  are  equable  and 
go^-natured  over  the  common  msappoint- 
ment.  Of  all  the  gentlemen  in  the  house, 
he  is  the  only  one  who  has  given  way  to  his 
tempter,  and  the  language  he  used  about  those 
pxtor  girls  was  most  abominable.  Then  his 
hypocrisy!  Mrs.  Carnaby  happtening  to 
call,  he  was  as  bland  and  polite  to  her  as  if 
nothing  had  occiurred.” 

Without  doubt  the  husband  was  very 
wrong  to  give  way  to  his  tempter ;  but  how 
many  of  the  other  gentlemen,  in  their  own 
house,  would  have  retained  that  smiling  and 
placid  demeanor  which  their  hostess  so 
greatly  admired? 

So  it  happtens  that  the  husband  suffers  by 
the  mistake  which  his  wife  makes  about  men 
in  general.  She  fancies  he  has  more  weak¬ 
nesses  than  other  men,  simply  because  she 
knows  more  about  him  than  about  them. 
He  might  turn  round  and  say  (though  he 
would  not  probably  convince  her),  “  Don’t 
you  imagine  that  all  the  men  you  see  are  in¬ 
variably  so  heroic  as  they  appear  to  be  be¬ 
fore  you.  A  good  many  of  them  have  theo¬ 
ries  about  women  which  would  make  you 
stare ;  and  most  of  them  consider  the  forced 
decorum  of  their  conduct  before  ladies  a 
fngbtful  nuisance,  to  which  they  must  sub¬ 
mit  for  the  sake  of  decency.  You  can’t  hear 
them  talk  as  they  go  home,  or  as  they  sit  in 
their  club;  you  don’t  see  them  get  into 
childish  rages  about  cold  soup  or  a  missing 
letter;  you  don’t  see  them  in  their  own 
house  as  they  are  when  your  visit  is  over, 
—  or  p)erhaps  you  would  think  your  conju¬ 
gal  position  not  the  worst  in  the  world.  Be¬ 
cause  they  are  all  pretty  sp)eeches,  and  smiles, 
and  nonsensical,  extravagant  attention  to¬ 
wards  you,  do  you  imagine  that  they  always 
maintain  that  admirable  attitude?  Don’t 
be  a  fool,  Anna  Maria;  but  believe  that  all 
men  are  pretty  much  alike,  and  that  I  am 
not  the  only  monster  in  the  universe.” 

There  is  something  very  emel  in  the  con¬ 
tempt  with  which  women,  as  a  rule,  look 
upon  a  man  who  is  in  love.  One  might 
have  thought  that  compassion  (which  is 
nearly  akin  to  contempt,  however,  with 
many  people)  would  have  been  a  more  ap)- 
propriate  feeling ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  a  man  is  never  less  a  hero  with  the 
women  of  his  accjuaintance  than  when  he 
is  desp»erately  in  love  with  some  particular 
woman.  If  it  be  his  good  fortune  to  have 
inspired  a  similar  attachment  in  the  bosom 
of  the  young  p)erson  who  has  upset  his 
reason,  she,  out  of  all  her  sex,  may  be  in¬ 
clined  to  see  something  fine  and  noble  in 
his  devotion ;  but  your  ordinary  woman  — 
and,  above  all,  your  extraordinary  woman, 
who  has  some  px)wer  of  satire,  and  loves  to 
revenge  the  weaknesses  of  her  sex  by  laugh¬ 
ing  at  ours  —  cannot  help  regarding  a  lover 
as  a  rather  silly  p)erson,  who  has  caught  a 
fever  which  is  about  as  ridiculous  as  measles 
to  a  grown-up  man.  In  novels  the  case  is 
quite  otherwise ;  and  nothing  in  fiction  at¬ 
tracts  the  sympathy  of  woman  so  much  as  a 
p>erfect  abandonment  to  a  wild  and  impet¬ 
uous  affection,  with  the  Ep>ectacle  of  a  rhet¬ 
oric-loving  young  man  conquering  every 
difficulty,  and  overcoming  all  manner  of  olv 
Stacies,  for  the  sake  of  his  sweetheart.  But 
in  actual  life,  a  man  finds  himself  compielled 
to  keep  a  strict  watch  over  any  exhibitions 
of  affections  he  may  be  inclined  to  indulge 
in ;  and  if  he  does  not,  the  women  of  his 
acquaintance  look  upmn  him  as  a  “  softv,” 
and  shrug  their  shoulders  in  a  higlily 
humorous  way  over  his  folly.  As  for  the 
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modern  young  lady,  she  conceals  her  aflec-  i 
tion  so  thoroughly  that  you  would  almost  ■ 
imazine  she  had  none. 

Of  course,  there  are  women  of  suHieient  ; 
shrewdness  to  see  that  the  common  attitude 
of  the  men  who  sui  round  them  is  that  of  an 
amiable  hypocrisy,  —  who  are  quite  alive 
to  the  weaknesses  and  peculiarities  which 
underlie  this  pleasant  exterior.  These  wo¬ 
men  are  quick  to  detect  the  weak  points  in 
their  husbands’  character ;  but  to  these  they  j 
extend  a  l)ecoming  tolenition,  for  they  know 
that  their  husbands  are  not  worse  than  other  I 
people.  They  accept  the  profound  homage  | 
which  is  paid  to  women  for  what  it  is  worth ;  i 
and  are  not  the  least  blinded  to  the  fact,  I 
that  the  gentlemen  who  have,  durinj;  a  ! 
long  evening,  been  tlistinguishing  themselves  j 
by  their  extraordinary  courtesy,  may  have 
b^n  merely  playing  the  rCde  which  society 
gives  them,  and  that,  in  their  own  private 
and  domestic  life,  they  may  not  be  so  very 
different  from  the  much  more  plain-spoken 
persons  whom  these  ladies  call  their  hus- 
nands.  The  common-sense  and  penetration 
of  this  sort  of  woman  would  constitute  her  a 
terrible  satirist,  if  her  knowledge  did  not 
teach  her  a  kindly  toleration.  She  has  a 
wonderful  tact  in  detecting  the  presence 
of  dulness,  when  duluess  endeavors  to  shel¬ 
ter  itself  behind  silence  and  circums|)ection. 
She  can  instantly  distinguish  between  the 
man  who  dresses  and  talks  iu  a  common¬ 
place  and  fashionable  way,  because  that  is 
the  habit  of  the  people  with  whom  he  mixes, 
and  because  he  does  not  care  to  be  amusing 
to  people  who  would  only  lie  surprised  or 
puzzled  by  his  wit,  and  the  man  who  hides 
his  stupidity  behind  a  shirt-front  similar  to 
that  worn  by  other  men  and  behind  an  air 
of  indifferent  languor.  Such  a  woman  is 
never  a  worshipper  of  those  manly  qualities 
which  are  pecidiar  to  the  hero  of  the  board¬ 
ing-school  girl  and  the  lady  novelist.  She 
is  "not  much  of  an  admirer  of  bnite  force 
ptr  se.  She  is  more  than  likely  to  conceive 
a  positive  detestation  for,  the  large,  stolid, 
small-brained,  self-willed,  and  selfish  idiot 
of  six  feet  two,  who  is  so  much  adored  by 
women  of  a  certain  phrenological  develoii- 
ment.  In  her  estimation,  manliness  dor‘s 
not  consist  in  combining  the  tastes  of  a 
groom  with  the  dress  of  a  gentleman ;  and 
if  there  is  anything  she  is  likely  to  abhor, 
it  is  a  display  of  that  fine  confident  belief 
in  the  power  of  mere  male,  size  to  captivate 
women  which  is  the  sole  creed  of  this  well- 
known  hero.  If  her  girlish  imagination  has 
led  her  to  marr\'  some  such  man  his  position 
some  dozen  years  after  is  not  to  Ih‘  envied. 

But  it  must  not  be  supjrosedfor  a  moment 
that  we  complain  of  this  sy.stem  of  gentle 
hypocrisy,  which  may  so  far  influence  the 
judgment  of  the  majority  of  women  in 
regarding  men.  In  itself  it  is  the  highest 
compliment  men  can  pay  to  women.  Even  as 
the  lion,  in  innumerable  legends,  forgot  his 
real  nature,  and  crouched  submissively  be¬ 
fore  an  innocent  girl,  so  do  men  leave  be¬ 
hind  them  selfishness,  arrogance,  and  anger 
on  entering  the  presence  of  women.  If  they 
are  not  exactly  what  they  pretend  to  be, 
it  is  comforting  to  reflect  that  they  know 
they  ought  to  be  sometliing  different  from 
what  they  are.  If  the  influence  of  feminine 
society  does  nothing  more  than  cause  them 
to  assume,  pro  tern.,  a  gentleness,  and  tolera¬ 
tion  and  politeness  of  demeanor  which  are 
not  exhibited  by  them  elsewhere,  it  has  al¬ 
ready  done  much.  But  we  should  like  to 
know  whether  women  take  men  at  their 
word, — whether  they  accept  as  normal  the 
conduct  of  men  in  ladies’  society,  and 
whether  they  form  their  opinions  of  men  in 
general  upon  this  hypothesis.  In  such  a 
case  as  we  have  pointed  out.  a  husband  is 
likely  to  suffer  from  an  unjust  comparison. 


APPLAUSE,  CALLS,  AND  ENCORES. 

BY  DCTTOX  COOK. 

“  TJLAYERS,  after  all,”  averred  Hazlitt, 
1  “  have  little  reason  to  complain  of  their 
hard-earned,  short-lived  popularity.  One 
thunder  of  applause  from  pit,  boxes,  and 
gallerj'  is  equal  to  a  whole  immortality  of 
posthumous  fame.”  Nevertheless,  the  tran¬ 
sitory  nature  of  an  actor’s  rewards  has  of¬ 
tentimes  stirred  regret  and  commiseration. 
Shakespeare,  as  we  all  know,  makes  sympa¬ 
thetic  mention  of  the  poor  player, 

^^That  ffUrU  and  frets  hit  hour  upon  the 
And  then  is  heard  no  more.’" 

Garrick,  in  his  prologue  to  the  “  Clandes¬ 
tine  Marriage,”  states  feelingly :  — 

“  The  painter  dead,  yet  atill  he  charina  the  eye, 
While  Knyland  lirra  hit  fame  can  nerer  diej 
But  be  who  •trail  hia  hour  upon  the  ttafte, 

Can  learce  extend  his  fame  for  halt  an  age  ; 

Nor  pen  nor  pencil  can  the  actor  eara  — 

The  ait  and  artiat  ahare  one  common  grave.” 

Cibber,  in  his  “Apology,”  laments  mel- 


litluously,  **  that  the  momentary  beauties 
flowing  th)m  an  harmonious  elocution  can-  j 
not,  like  those  of  poetry,  be  their  own  record ; 
that  the  animated  graees  of  the  actor  can  j 
live  no  longer  than  the  instant  breath  and 
motion  that  presents  them ;  or,  at  least,  can  | 
but  faintly  glimmer  through  the  memory  or  i 
imiierfeet  attestation  of  a  tew  surviving  ; 
spectators.”  And  Hazlitt  himself,  notwith-  . 
standing  liis  dictum  on  the  subject  above  1 
set  forth,  has  jilaecd  on  recortl  certain  ex-  i 
pressions  of  tenderness  for  the  player’s  I 
evanescent  glory.  “  When  an  author  tiles  | 
it  is  no  matter,  for  his  works  remain.  When 
a  great  actor  dies,  there  is  a  void  protluced  ! 
in  society,  a  gap  which  requires  to  be  filled 
up.  The  literary  amateur  may  find  employ¬ 
ment  for  his  time  in  reading  old  authors 
only,  and  exhaust  his  entire  spleen  in  scout¬ 
ing  new  ones;  but  the  lover  of  the  stage 
eaunot  amuse  himself  in  his  solitary  fastid-  | 
iousness  by  sitting  to  witness  a  play  got  up  | 
by  the  depirted  ghosts  of  first-rate  actors,  | 
or  be  contented  with  the  perusal  of  a  col-  1 
lection  of  old  playbills ;  he  may  extol  Gar-  i 
riek,  but  he  must  go  to  see  Kean,  and,  in 
his  own  defence,  must  admire,  or  at  least  j 
tolerate,  what  he  sees,  or  stay  away  against 
his  will.” 

Hazlitt,  it  may  be  noted,  was  evidently 
writing  under  the  impression  that  at  no  time 
would  the  stage  be  left  without  the  support 
of  players  of  the  Garrick  or  Kean  class.  If  | 
he  liatl  survived  until  our  present  years  of 
grace,  it  would  have  Ijet  ome  a  question  with 
him  how  far  he  could  admire  or  tolerate  the 
eouditiou  of  the  modem  stage;  he  might  I 
even  be  driven  to  accept  the  alternative  he  i 
himself  suggests,  and  stay  away  fWmi  our  ' 
theatres  altogether,  only  with  his  will  rather  j 
than  against  it,  iu  common  with  a  very  con-  i 
siderable  section  of  socictj'. 

An  actor,  in  regartl  to  the  honors  of  his  1 
profession,  considered  ajiart  from  its  com-  . 
mercial  results,  tiecupies  the  ixisition  of  one  | 
who  has  invested  his  whole  fortune  in  the  I 
purchase  of  au  annuity  terminating  at  his  j 
decease,  and  who  has  become  entitled,  j 
thered'ore,  to  a  larger  income  than  accrues  to  i 
the  man  iible  to  lay  up  treasure,  and  to  pro-  , 
vide  for  and  liequeath  jiroperty  to  posterity.  1 
'Die  player  can  lie  rewartled  only  by  the  aj)-  j 
plause  afforded  him  during  the  continuance 
of  his  theatrical  career;  aud  it  is  right, 
therefore,  that  such  applause  should  fully 
corresixmd  with  and  be  adequate  to  bis 
merits.  The  thunders  of  pit,  boxes,  and 
gallerx’,  are  evoked  by  his  own  efforts,  are  j 
magnified  aud  multitudinous  echoes,  as  it  j 
were,  of  liis  individual  s|x;ech ;  and  when  | 
he  “is  heard  no  inoie,”  they  also  are  si-  ' 
lenced.  Although  it  may  be  that  j 

“  In  a  theatre,  t!ie  eyes  of  men,  I 

After  a  weli-jjrac-U  actor  lenvi-a  the  stage, 

Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  follows  next, 

I  Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious/"  — 

still,  it  is  certain,  no  more  jiiaudits  will  be 
forthcoming  for  the  “  well-graced,”  and  in 
time  the  tedious  jirattler  will  be  sundy 
awarded  his  due  share  of  recognition  and 
favor.  The  retiretl  actor  can  only  console 
himself  with  the  memory  of  his  old  bygone  tri¬ 
umphs,  for  certainly  he  can  triumph  no  more. 
The  shadow  of  an  inevitable  neglect  falls 
upon  him.  A  king  has  come  to  reign  who 
does  not  know  Joseph,  —  who,  indeed,  has 
never  had  the  chance  of  knowing  him.  A 
new  ptiblic  is  delighting  to  honor  new  play¬ 
ers.  He  suffers  not  so  much  from  the  world’s 
fickleness,  —  though  something  might  be 
urged,  perhaps,  on  this  head  —  as  from  its 
sheer  ignorance  of  his  merits.  What,  then, 
can  an  old  actor  do  but  die  V  It  is  true  that 
a  jtortrait  or  two  of  him  may  remain  extant, 
for  the  consideration  of  tlie  curious.  From 
this  the  younger  students  of  dieatrieal  his¬ 
tory,  if  such  students  should  arise,  may 
gather,  if  they  will,  something  of  what  man¬ 
ner  of  man  he  was.  But  of  his  own  peculiar 
art  they  will  never  know  anything. 

How  he  said  thin,  how  he  did  that,  and 
how  he  looked. the  while,  what  can  these 
ever  lie  to  them  f  His  brief  candle  is  quite 
burnt  out,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned. 
For  a  while  he  may  survive,  just  faintly 
flickering,  as  it  were,  in  the  waning  recol¬ 
lections  of  an  elderly  and  rapidly  dwindling 
band  of  old  playgoers,  his  contemporaries ; 
and  these  worthy  elders  raaj-  indulge,  now 
and  then,  for  their  own  diversion  and  solace, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  a  somewhat  fatigued 
and  listless  band  of  juvenile  auditors,  in 
rather  garrulous,  and  perhaps  not  wholly 
accurate,  accounts  of  his  merits  and  achieve¬ 
ments  ;  but  when  these  tales  are  told,  and 
the  tellers  of  them  are  mute  forever,  what 
remains?  It  will  be  much  if  his  name 
abides  for  a  brief  form  in  men’s  minds,  and 
to  effect  even  that  it  will  be  necessary  for 
some  Old  Mortality  of  the  stage  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  renewing  and  deepening  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  his  tombatone.  The  rest  is  indeed 


death  —  the  grave  —  silence  and  mere  oh-  I 
livioii. 

Let  his  audience  thunder  fur  him,  then,  ; 
while  they  may,  and  may  the  thunder  ever  | 
sound  ill  his  ears  as  harmoniously  as  ixissible  I  I 
But  though  the  plaudits  of  the  public  may  ' 
be  as  noisy  as  thunder,  as  a  rule  they  are 
also  as  short-lived.  Calm  soon  suceecils  the 
tempest,  and  apathy  tjuickly  follows  eiitliu- 
siasm.  Still,  tliev  art*  the  player’s  due ;  nor 
only  his  due,  for  indeed  they  are  as  necessa¬ 
ry  to  him  as  the  air  he  breathes.  Applause 
is  not  only  his  recomjiensc,  it  is  also  his 
sustenance. 

Instances  have  been  known  of  au  actor 
deliberately  informing  his  audience,  that,  if 
they  did  not  applaud,  he  could  not  acd  his 
best  for  them.  Henderson  was  wont  to  say 
that  no  actor  could  perform  well  unless  he 
was  systematically  flatten'd  both  on  and  off 
the  stage, — au  exag;reration,  no  doubt,  which 
had  yet  its  basis  ot  truth.  If  an  audience 
is  in  no  humor  to  applaud,  it  will  irequeiitly 
result  that  the  actor  will  find  himself  iu  no  I 
humor  to  act ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  let  j 
the  spectators  show  themselves  quick  to  aj»-  i 
pivciate,  and  anxious  to  be  entertained,  and  j 
the  player,  though  he  may  have  been  suffer¬ 
ing  in  health  and  spirits,  will  promptly  di¬ 
vest  himself  of  his  gloom,  and  become  alert 
and  zealous  as  ever.  Mrs.  Siddons  declared 
that  the  fatigtie  of  acting  her  great  jiarts 
was  much  enhanced  in  the  pnivincts,  from 
the  inferior  measure  of  apjilause  that  there 
greeted  her  efforts.  At  Druiy  Lane,  her 
grand  bursts  of  passion  were  invariably 
followed  by  jirolonged  ajijilause  and  excite¬ 
ment,  that  gave  her  rest  and  breathing-time. 
Tate  Wilkinson  deserilK's  the  York  audience 
as  jiarticularly  lukewarm  in  recognizing  the 
exertions  of  the  players. 

Wootlward,  the  famous  eometlian,  was  so  | 
hurt  at  his  reception  in  that  city,  that  Wil-  I 
kinsou,  as  manager,  felt  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  calling  on  the  chief  ]>atron8  of 
the  theatre,  to  inform  them  that  the  actor 
was  chagrined  at  their  coolness,  and  could 
not  play  nearly  so  well  as  in  Londtm,  Dub-  I 
lin,  and  Ediiibiugli.  Tlie  York  jday goers  i 
took  the  hint,  and  on  Woodward’s  next  jier-  | 
Ibrniance  greatly  delighted  him  with  the  en-  j 
thusiasm  of  their  applause.  Liston  found  | 
applause,  of  whatever  kind,  so  necessary  and 
grateful,  that  he  said  he  liked  to  see  even  a  I 
small  dog  wag  his  tail  in  ajiprobation  of  his  ■ 
proceedings.  | 

The  system  of  calling,  or  recalling,  a  fa-  j 
vorite  performer,  wliich  now  ap{)ears  to  Ite  1 
established  in  our  theatres,  is  of  fort'ign  ! 
origin,  and  was  first  instituted  in  London  at  > 
the  Italian  Opera-House.  “  It  is  the  highest  ' 
ambition  of  the  ojiera-singers  —  like  the  ' 
Methodists  —  to  have  a  cai/,”  savs  Farke, 
the  olxie-player,  in  Ids  “  Musical  Memoirs,” 
published  in  1830;  aud  he  describes  the 
opera  season  of  1824,  when  Rossini  was 
director  and  comjtoser  to  the  King’s  Theatre, 
and  his  wile,  Madame  Colbran  Rossini,  ap¬ 
peared  as  prima  donna  seria ;  Madame 
Pasta  and  Madame  Catalani,  being  also  en¬ 
gaged  for  a  limited  number  of  nights.  He 
relates,  as  something  remarkable,  tliat  at  the 
fall  of  the  curtain  after  the  performance  of 
Mayer’s  “11  Fanatico  per  la  Musica,”  Mad¬ 
ame  Catalani  “  was  called  for,  when  she 
again  presented  herself,  msAing  her  obei¬ 
sance,  amidst  waving  of  handkerc'hiefs  and 
tumultuous  applause.” 

Madame  Pasta,  after  appearing  as  Dende- 
tnona,  “  also  had  a  call  when  tlie  curtain 
fell,  and  was  brought  back  to  receive  the 
reward  due  to  her  distinguished  talents.” 
Two  seasons  later,  Mr.  Parke  says,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  Madame  Pasta’s  performance  of 
Desdemona :  “  At  the  end  of  the  opera, 
by  desire  of  the  audience,  she  came  forward 
once  more  to  receive  that  reward  which  is 
becoming  so  common  that  it  will  shortlv 
cease  to  be  a  mark  of  distinction.”  And, 
two  seasons  after  that,  of  her  appearance  in 
“  Tancredi  ”  he  writes :  “  She,  an  usual, 
delighted  the  audience  ;  and  was,  an  usual, 
enthusiastically  applauded.  After  the  cur¬ 
tain  fell  she  was  called  for,  an  unual,  to  go 
through  the  ceremony  of  being  unmercifully 
applauded.” 

In  the  non-opcratic  theatres  it  is  probable 
that  calls  first  came  in  vogue  when  epilogues 
went  out.  Certainly  there  is  not  much  to 
be  said  in  favor  of  the  system  of  deliver¬ 
ing  epilogues,  except  that,  perhaps,  in  such 
wise,  a  sort  of  relief  was  given  to  the  audi¬ 
ence  after  the  performance  of  some  espe¬ 
cially  lugubrious  tragedy,  by  demonstrating 
to  them  that  the  heroine  they  had  lately  seen 
the  victim  of  the  dagger  or  the  bowl,  expir¬ 
ing  in  great  agonies  in  front  of  the  foot¬ 
lights,  was  able  to  trip  on  the  stage  alive 
and  well,  —  indeed,  one  might  almost  say 
alive  and  kicking, — smiling,  arch,  and  grace¬ 
ful,  to  speak  a  score  or  so  of  pertly  comic 
lines  in  deprecation  of  censure  of  toe  play 
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and  its  players,  iu  entreaty  for  its  favorable 
rt'ception,  and  in  recommendation  of  “  the 
bard  ”  who  had  given  it  lieing. 

But  the  epilogue  has  vauished,  and  trage¬ 
dy  has  gone  after  it,  and  jilayers  art?  now 
called  before  the  curtain,  not  to  assure  those 
among  the  spectators  who  had  been  so 
wrought  u|K)n  by  the  cunning  of  the  scene 
as  to  entertain  doubts  whether  the,  perform¬ 
ers  had  really  survived  their  simulated 
troubles  and  (fisasters,  but  simply  to  con- 
gratulatc  them  on  their  success,  and  to  ex¬ 
press  some  sort  of  gratitude  for  their  exer¬ 
tions.  ITicre  is  nothing  to  be  urged  against 
this  method  of  applauding  the  plavers,  when 
kept  within  reasonable  bounds.  Sometimes, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  however,  the  least  discreet 
of  the  audience  indulge  in  calls  rather  tor 
their  own  gratification  —  by  way  of  jiastime 
during  tlie  interval  lictween  one  play  and 
another  —  than  out  of  any  strict  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  abilities  of  the  players ;  and,  hav¬ 
ing  called  on  one  or  two  deserving  members 
of  a  company,  proceetl  to  require  the  pres¬ 
ence  before  the  curtain  of  others  who  have 
dune  little  to  merit  the  compliment.  Cer¬ 
tain  playgoers,  indeed,  appear  to  applaud 
no  matter  what,  simply  for  the  sake  of  aji- 
plaudiiig. 

nicy  regard  the  theatre  as  a  jilace  to  be 
•noisy  iu,  and  for  the  vehement  e.xjiression  of 
tlieir  own  restless  natures.  When  they 
cannot  greet  a  plaver  with  acclamations, 
they  will  clamorously  deride  a  footman,  or 
.other  servant  of  the  theatre,  who  apjiears 
before  the  foot-lights  with  a  broom,  a  water- 
ing-jKit,  a  carpet,  or  other  necessary  reji- 
resentatioii ;  or  they  will  issue  boisterous 
commands  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  orches¬ 
tra  to  “  strike  up  ”  and  afford  an  interlude 
of  music.  To  these  of  the  audience  it  is 
almost  painful  that  a  theatric  should  lie 
]K*aceful  or  a  stage  vacant;  rather  than 
this  should  happen,  they  would  prefer,  if 
it  could  possibly  lie  contrived,  and  they 
were  acquainted  with  his  name,  that  the 
call-boy  or  the  prompter  should  be  called 
for  and  congratulated  upon  the  valuable  aid 
he  had  furnished  to  the  performance. 

Calls  in  the  middle  of  an  act,  or  inter- 
ruptive  of  the  illusion  of  a  representation, 
are  wholly  reprehensible,  aud  should  be 
suppressed  as  strenuously  as  ])ossible.  It 
was  with  this  view  the  managers  of  the. 
'fheatre  Royal  at  Dresden  recently  forbade 
the  perlbniiers  to  accept  calls  before  the 
termination  of  an  act,  as  H  the  practice  in¬ 
terrupted  the  progress  of  the  action  on  the 
stage,”  and  resjiectfully  requested  the  au¬ 
dience  to  abstain  from  such  demands  in 
future. 

Writing  in  1830,  Mr.  Pai’ke  describes  the 
custom  of  encoring  performers  as  a  preroga¬ 
tive  tlvat  had  been  exercised  by  the  public 
for  more  than  a  centniy- ;  and  says,  with 
some  justice,  that  it  originated  more  from 
self-love  in  the  audience  than  from  gratitude 
to  those  who  had  afforded  them  pleasure. 

He  considered,  however,  that  encoring 
had  done  service  ujion  the  whole,  by  excit¬ 
ing  emulation,  and  stimulating  singers  to  ex¬ 
traordinary  c.xcrtion ;  and  that  though,  in 
many  instances,  it  destroyed  the  illusion  of 
the  scene,  it  had  liecome  so  fixed,  that,  in 
spite  even  of  the  burlesque  of  encoring 
Lord  Grizzle’s  dying  song  in  Fielding’s 
“  Tom  Thumb,”  it  continued  to  prevail  as 
much  as  ever.  He  notes  it  as  carious  that, 
“  in  calling  for  a  repetition,  the  audiences  of 
the  French  and  English  theatres  should 
each  have  selected  a  wortl  forming  no  part 
of  their  respective  languages  —  the  former 
making  use  of  the  Latin  word  bin  ;  and  the 
latter  the  French  word  encore.”  Double 
encores,  we  gather  from  the  same  authority, 
first  occurred  in  England,  at  the  Opera- 
House,  during  the  season  of  1808,  when  Ma¬ 
dame  Catalani  was  compelled  to  sing  three 
times  one  of  her  .songs  in  the  comic  opera, 
“  La  Freschetana.”  As  none  of  the  great 
singers,  her  predecessors,  —  Mara,  Banti, 
Grassini,  and  Billington,  —  had  ever  re¬ 
ceived  a  similar  compliment,  this  appeared 
extraordinarj-,  until  the  fact  oozed  out  that 
Catalani,  as  part  of  her  engagement,  had 
stipulated  for  the  privilege  of  sending  into 
the  house  fifty  orders  on  each  night  of  her 
performance. 

After  this  discovery,  double  encores  ceased 
for  a  time  at  the  King’s  Theatre ;  but  the 
system  reappeared  at  Coveiit  Garden,  by 
way  of  compliment  to  Braham,  each  time 
the  great  tenor  sang  the  favorite  pollaca  in 
the  opera  of  “  The  Cabinet  ” ;  and  subse¬ 
quently  like  honors  were  paid  to  Sinclair 
upon  liis  return  from  Italy.  Until  then,  it 
would  seem,  Mr.  Sinclair  had  been  well  sat¬ 
isfied  with  one  encore,  and  exceedingly 
anxions  that  smaller  favor  should,  on  no 
account,  be  withheld  from  him.  When  he 
played  the  part  of  Don  Carlos,  in  the  opera 
of  “  The  Dnenna,”  he  was  disappointed  with 
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the  measure  of  applause  bestowed  upon  his 
efforts,  and  complained  tliat  the  obbligato 
cadenza  —  which  Mr.  Parke  had  time  out 
of  mind  played  on  the  oboe,  in  the  sympho¬ 
ny  of  the  song,  “  Had  I  a  heart  for  false¬ 
hood  framed  ”  —  interfered  with  the  effect 
of  his  singing,  and  that  the  applause  which 
was  obtained  by  the  cadenza  deprived  him 
of  his  encore.  Accordingly  he  retjuested 
that  the  cadenza  might  Ije  suppressed. 

Though  I  thought  this  a  mean  and  silly 
application,”  says  Mr.  Parke,  “I  complied 
with  it,  and  never  interfered  with  his  encores 
afterwards.”  It  must  be  said  fur  Sinclair, 
however,  that  encores  had  come  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  tests  of  a  singer’s  merits,  and  that 
a  re-engagement  at  the  theatre  sometimes 
depended  upon  this  demonstration  of  public 
approval.  At  Vauxhall  Gardens,  indeed, 
the  manager  —  “  who  was  not,”  says  Mr. 
Parke,  “  a  musical  luminary  ”  —  formed  his 
opinion, of  the  capacities  of  his  singers  from 
the  report  of  a  person  appointed  to  register 
the  numbers  ot  encores  obtained  by  each 
during  the  season. 

The  singers  who  had  received  the  most 
encores  were  fortliwith  re-engaged  for  the 
next  year.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
the  system  was  not  found  to  be  complete¬ 
ly  satisfaetory.  The  interior  vocalists, 
stimulated  by  the  fear  of  losing  their  en¬ 
gagements,  took  care  to  circumte  orders 
judiciously  among  their  friends,  with  in¬ 
structions  as  to  the  songs  that  were  to  be 
particularly  applauded ;  and  it  frequently 
resulted  that  the  worst  performers,  if  the 
most  artful  mameuvers,  were  at  the  head  of 
the  poll  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  re-en¬ 
gaged  over  the  heads  of  superior  artists,  and 
greatly  to  the  ultimate  detriment  of  the 
concern.  In  reference  to  this  system  of 
obtaining  encores,  Mr.  Parke  cautiously 
observes :  “  Without  presuming  to  insinuate 
that  it  was  surreptitiously  introduced  into 
otur  English  theatres,  I  may  be  ptermitted 
to  observe,  after  forty  years’  experience  in 
theatrical  tactics,  that  it  would  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult,  through  a  judicious  distribution  of  de¬ 
termined  Jorcers  in  various  parts  of  a  thea¬ 
tre,  with  Herculean  hands  and  stentorian 
voices,  to  achieve  that  enviable  distinction.” 
Possibly  the  reader,  bc'aring  in  mind  certain 
great  successes  and  double  and  treble  en¬ 
cores  of  our  own  time,  mav  confirm,  from 
his  own  experience,  Mr.  Darke’s  opinions 
and  suggestions  in  this  respect. 

It  was  a  rule  of  the  theatre  of  tlie  last 
century,  that  although  the  audience  were  at 
liberty  to  demand  the  presence  of  an  actor 
upon  the  stage,  particularly  with  a  view  of 
his  giving  an  e^lanation  of  any  matter  in 
which  he  had  offended  them,  this  privilege 
did  not  extend  to  the  case  of  any  one  con¬ 
nected  with  the  theatre  other  than  in  a  his¬ 
trionic  capacity.  Thus,  when  in  the  year 
1744  a  serious  riot  occurred  in  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  relative  to  the  excessive  charges 
made  for  admission  to  an  old  entertainment 
—  it  being  imderstood  that  for  new  enter¬ 
tainments  it  was  permissible  to  raise  the 
prices  —  “the  manager  [Mr.  Fleetwood] 
was  called  for  by  the  audience  in  full  cry  ; 
but  not  being  an  actor,  he  pleaded  his  jirivi- 
lege  of  being  exempted  from  appearing  on 
the  stage  before  them,  and  sent  them  word, 
by  one  of  the  performers,  that  he  was  ready 
to  confer  with  any  persons  they  should  de¬ 
pute  to  meet  him  in  his  own  room.  A 
deputation,  accordingly,  went  from  the  pit, 
and  the  house  patiently  waited  their  re¬ 
turn.” 

At  this  time,  no  doubt,  the  actor  labored 
under  certain  social  disadvantages ;  and  the 
manager  who  did  not  act,  however  insignifi¬ 
cant  a  person  otherwise,  was  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  enjoying  a  more  dignified  posi¬ 
tion  than  that  occupied  by  the  most  eminent 
of  performers.  In  time,  of  course,  tlie 
status  of  the  actor  improved,  and  he  out¬ 
grew  the  supposititious  degradation  attach¬ 
ing  to  his  exercise  of  his  protession. 

We  have  lived  to  see  composers,  authors, 
and  even  scene-painters,  summoned  before 
the  footlights,  nothing  loth,  apparently,  to 
accept  this  public  recognition  of  their 
merits.  But  these  are  innovations  of  quite 
recent  date.  In  a  reputable  literary  and 
critical  journal,*  of  thirty-five  years  back, 
wpears  an  account  of  the  production  at  the 
English  Opera-House  (now  the  Lyceum 
Theatre)  of  the  opera  of  “  Nourjahad,”  the 
work  of  the  late  Mr.  £.  J.  Loder,  of  Bath, 
then  described  as  the  leader  of  the  theatri¬ 
cal  orchestra  there,  and  the  son  and  succes¬ 
sor  of  Mr.  Loder,  whose  talents  as  a  musi¬ 
cian  had  been  long  known  in  that  city,  and 
at  the  Philharmonic  and  other  concerts. 
Much  praise  is  awarded  to  the  work,  and 
then  we  find  the  following  paragraph :  — 

“  The  silly  practice  of  calling  for  a  favor¬ 
ite  actor  at  the  end  of  a  play  was  upon  this 
*  Ih«  Athemom. 


occasion,  for  the  first  time,  extended  to  a 
composer;  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Loder  was  pro¬ 
duced  upon  the  stage  to  make  his  bow.  As 
the  chance  portion  of  the  audience  could 
not  possibly  be  aware  that  a  gentleman  so 
little  known  in  London  was  present,  it  would 
have  betrayed  less  of  the  secrets  of  the 
prison-house,  if  this  bit  of  nonsense  had  not 
been  preconcerted  by  injudicious  and  over- 
zealous  friends.” 

“  The  turn  of  successful  authors  will,  we 
suppose,  come  next ;  and,  therefore,  such  of 
them  as  are  not  actors  had  better  take  a 
few  lessons  in  bowing  over  the  lamps  and 
be  ready.  We  know  some  half-dozen  whom 
this  process  would  cause  to  shake  in  their 
shoes  more  vehemently  than  even  the  al¬ 
ready  accumulated  anxieties  of  a  first  night.” 

The  critic  was,  in  some  sort,  a  seer.  The 
turn  of  the  authors  arrived  in  due  course, 
some  years  since,  although  history  has  not 
been  careful  to  record  the  name  of  the  first 
English  dramatist  who  appeared  before  the 
curtmn  and  bowed  “  over  the  lamps.”  How 
far  the  accomplishment  of  this  proceeding 
is  attended  by  shaking  in  the  shoes  is  pre¬ 
luded  by  lessons  in  the  art  of  deportment, 
or  adds  to  the  an.xieties  of  a  first  represen¬ 
tation,  must  be  left  for  some  successful  play¬ 
wright  to  reveal. 

It  may  be  noted  that  this  calling  for  the 
author  is  also  of  foreign  origin.  The  first 
dramatist  called  before  the  curtain  in  France 
was  Voltaire,  after  the  production  of  “  Me- 
rope  the  second  was  Marmontel,  after  the 
representation  of  his  tragedy  of  “Dion¬ 
ysius.”  More  than  a  century  ago  the  author 
of  a  “  Letter  to  Mr.  Garrick  ”  miserved  that 
it  was  then  usual  in  France  for  the  .audi¬ 
ence  of  a  new  and  well-approved  tragedy 
to  summon  the  author  before  them,  that  he 
might  personally  receive  the  tribute  of  pub¬ 
lic  approbation  due  to  his  talents.  “  Noth¬ 
ing  like  this,”  he  writes,  “ever  hajqiened  j 
in  England.”  “  And,  I  may  say,  never  | 
will,”  commented  the  author  of  a  reply  to 
the  letter,  with  more  confidence  than  cor¬ 
rectness  of  prophecy. 

Further,  he  writes,  “  I  know  not  how  far 
a  French  audience  may  carry  their  com¬ 
plaisance,  but,  were  I  in  the  author’s  case,  I 
should  be  unwilling  to  trust  to  the  civility 

of  an  English  pit  or  gallery . Suppose 

that  every  play  that  is  offered  should  be  re¬ 
ceived,  and  suppose  that  some  one  of  them 
should  happen  to  be  damned,  might  not  an 
English  audience  on  this  occasion  call  fur 
the  author,  not  to  partake  of  their  applause, 
indeed,  but  to  receive  the  tokens  of  their 
displeasure  ?  ”  Fears  in  this  respect  have 
been  proved  groundless,  however.  When  a 
play  is  condemned,  the  actors  and  the  man¬ 
ager  may  suffer,  and  be  subjected  some-  | 
times  to  verv  considerable  affront ;  but  the  j 
public  wratii  is  not  visibly  inflicted  upon  ! 
the  author.  He  is  left  to  the  punishment 
of  his  reflections  and  his  disappointed  hopes. 
Certainly  he  incurs  no  bodily  risk  from  the 
incivility  of  the  pit  or  gallery.  But  the  old 
violent  method  of  condemning  a  play  is 
nearly  out  of  vogue.  The  offending  work  is 
now  left  to  expire  of  inanition,  as  it  were. 
Empty  benches  and  a  void  treasury  are 
found  to  be  efficacious  means  of  convincing  j 
a  manager  that  he  has  failed  in  his  endeav-  | 
or  to  entertain  the  public. 

For  some  time  the  successful  author,  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  demand  that  he  should  appear 
personally  before  the  audience,  was  content 
to  “bow  his  acknowledgments”  —  for  so 
the  proceeding  is  generally  described  —  from 
a  private  box.  It  was  felt,  however,  that 
this  was  but  a  half-measure.  He  could  be 
seen  bv  a  portion  of  the  audience  only. 
From  tbe  private  box  to  the  stage  was  but 
a  step,  and  the  opinion  prevailed,  that,  if  he 
was  to  appear  at  all,  he  must  manifest  him¬ 
self  thoroughly,  and  allow  the  whole  house 
a  fair  opportunity  of  viewing  him.  Still,  it 
should  be  understood  that  it  is  at  the  option 
of  the  dramatist  to  present  himself  publicly 
or  to  remain  in  private,  and  leave  the  audi¬ 
ence  to  form  such  conjectures  as  may  occur 
to  them  concerning  the  nature  of  his  physi¬ 
cal  aspect.  The  public  have  no  more  real 
right  to  insist  on  the  dramatic  author’s 
crossing  the  stage  than  to  require  that  a 
successful  poet,  or  novelist,  or  historian 
shall  remiun  on  view  at  his  publisher’s  for  a 
specified  time  after  the  production  of  his 
latest  work.  It  is  necessaiy'  to  insist  on  this, 
because  a  little  scene  that  occurred  a  short 
time  since  in  a  London  theatre  shows  some 
misapprehension  on  the  subject  in  the  minds 
of  certain  of  the  public.  A  successful  play 
had  been  produced  by  a  well-known  writer, 
who  was  called  for  in  the  usual  manner  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  performance.  The 
stage-manager  explained  the  non-appear¬ 
ance  of  the  author,  —  he  was  not  in  the  nouse. 

Thereupon  an  angry  gentleman  stood  up 
in  the  pit,  and  demanded,  “  Why  is  n’t  be 


here  ?  He  was  here  during  the  perform-  i 
ance,  because  I  saw  him.”  The  stage-man¬ 
ager  could  only  repeat  that  the  di^atist 
was  not  then  in  the  theatre.  “  But  he  never 
appears  when  he ’s  called  for,”  cried  the  ! 
complainant ;  and  he  proceeded  to  mention  i 
instances  in  support  of  his  statement,  the  i 
stage-manager  being  detained  upon  the  ■ 
stage  some  time  during  the  progress  of  his 
argument.  The  sympathies  of  the  house 
appeared  to  be  altc^etWr  with  the  expostu¬ 
lant,  and  the  notion  that  the  author  had  any  ^ 
right  to  please  himself  in  the  matter  failed  I 
to  obtain  countenance.  Upon  a  subsequent  | 
occasion,  indeed,  the  author  in  question  — 
another  of  his  works  having  been  given  to 
the  stage  —  thought  it  prudent  to  complv 
with  the  public  demana,  and,  though  with 
evident  reluctance,  presented  himseu  before 
the  foot-lights,  to  oe  inspected  by  his  ad¬ 
mirers  and  to  receive  their  congratulations. 
He  yielded  to  a  tyranny  he  was  quite  justi¬ 
fied  in  resisting.  Other  authors,  though  j 
whether  or  not  from  unwillingness  to  a})-  | 
pear  can  hardly  be  afifrmed,  have  forebome  | 
to  attend  the  first  representation  of  their 
plays,  and  the  audience  have  been  com-  I 
polled  to  be  content  with  the  announce¬ 
ment,  “  Mr. - is  absent  from  London.”  | 

Sometimes  particulars  are  supplied,  and  ! 

happy  Mr. - is  stated  to  be  “  probably,  j 

at  that  precise  moment,  enjoving  his  cigar 
upon  the  esplanade  at  Brighton,”  it  being  ! 
added,  that  “  intelligence  of  the  triumphant 
reception  of  his  new  play  shall  be  forthwith  i 
despatched  to  him  by  means  of  the  electric 
telegraph.” 

After  the  calling  on  of  authors  came  the 
calling  on  of  scene-painters.  (Are  we,  with 
due  regard  for  the  existing  state  of  the 
drama,  to  say,  with  Mr.  Fechter  in  “  Tlie  | 
Duke’s  Motto,”  “after  the  lacquevs,  the 
masters  ”  ?)  But  of  late,  with  the  help  of 
much  salutary  criticism  on  the  subject,  a 
disposition  has  arisen  to  check  this  very 
preposterous  method  of  acknowledging  the 
merits  of  a  worthy  class,  who  should  be 
satisfied  with  learning  from  the  wings  or 
the  back  of  the  stage  the  admiration  ex¬ 
cited  bv  their  achievements,  and  to  consider 
themselves  in  such  wise  as  sufficiently  re¬ 
warded.  If  they  are  to  appear  between 
their  scenes  and  the  public,  why  not  also 
the  costumiers  and  the  gas-fitters,  and  the 
numberless  other  contributors  to  theatrical 
success  and  glory  ?  Indeed,  as  a  rule,  the 
applause,  calls,  and  encores  of  the  theatre 
are  honors  to  be  conferred  on  singers  and 
actors  only,  —  are  their  rightful  and  peculiar 
property,  and  should  hardly  be  diverted 
from  tbem  or  shared  with  others,  upon  any 
pretence  whatever. 


THE  BALLET-GIRLS  OF  PARIS. 

A  WRITER  in  the  January-  number  of 
London  Society  thus  concludes  a 
rather  painful  paper  on  the  lives  and  habits 
of  the  Parisian  dancing-girls  :  — 

“  Many  of  these  actresses  and  danse  usen 
come  to  the  ground  ‘  gently.’  They  avoid 
the  abyss  of  utter  destruction,  and  yet  do 
not  have  to  find  another  way  of  getting  a 
livelihood.  It  is  mostly  the  very*  proud  and 
sensitive  who,  like  Lucifer,  fall  utterly.  But 
some  who  have  enjoved  a  first-class  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  have  been  tiie  heroines  of  the  Paris 
stage,  see  the  foolishness  of  that  pride  which 
destroys,  and  when  their  star  is  dimmed,  and 
others  take  their  wonted  place,  do  not  rush 
off  in  despair  and  kill  themselves  or  plunge 
into  degr^ation.  These,  looking  at  their 
position  in  a  common-sense  way,  when  they 
have  to  give  up  the  best  places,  take  the 
best  they  can  get,  keeping  steadily  at  their 
profession.  For  instance,  the  principal  ac¬ 
tress  of  a  theatre  becomes  a  trifle  passes; 
a  rival  comes  along,  and  she  is  ousted.  Well, 
if  she  is  one  of  the  sensible  sort  of  whom  I 
speak,  she  goes  out  into  one  of  the  provin¬ 
cial  French  cities,  plays  the  first-class  roles, 
to  which  she  has  b^ome  accustomed  in 
Paris,  and  is  announced  as  the  ‘distin¬ 
guished  Madame  Soandso,  from  such  a  Paris 
j  theatre.’ 

“  On  her  past  reputation  she  is  able  to 
keep  up  an  excellent  series  of  engagements 
in  tne  provincial  theatres ;  and  she  has  now 
come  to  learn  the  necessity  of  saving,  and 
is  quietly  laying  by  a  comfortable  ‘pile’ 
for  a  rainy  day.  When  the  ‘  distinguished- 
artiste-from-Paris  ’  dodge  is  a  little  ‘  played 
out,’  she  descends  to  the  second-rate  parts 
in  the  plays,  becomes,  perhaps,  the  regular 
attaches  of  a  provincial  theatre ;  until,  when 
she  has  drawn  at  last  into  the  broad  propor¬ 
tions  and  matronly  air  of  middle  age,  we 
find  her  taking  such  parts  as  the  ‘mother 
of  the  family,’  ‘the  maiden  aunt,’  ‘the 
pompous  housekeeper,’  or  ‘the  tyrannical 
head  milliner’;  in  fiict,  the  roles  of  the 


‘  old  women.’  Thus,  as  I  said,  she  falls  to 
the  ground  from  her  once  dazzling  height 
easily,  hardly  perceiving  the  gradual  down¬ 
ward  steps,  and  very-  reasonably  satisfied 
with  her  well-filled  bank  account,  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  her  health,  and  her  profession. 

“  But  I  have  not  spoken  of  the  many 
young  ballet-girls  whose  life  is  one  continu¬ 
ous  drudgery- ;  whose  pay  is  hardly  enough 
upon  which  to  subsist ;  who  have  to  be 
drilled  to  exhaustion  in  rehearsals  before 
appearing  on  the  stage  at  night ;  who  live 
in  garrets  and  in  the  midst  of  loathsome 
<jmrtiers,  and  are  worn  to  death  before  they 
have  arrived  at  womanhooil.  These  are 
the  mass  —  the  indistinguishable  multitude 
which  one  sees  on  the  boards  —  who  dance 
in  groups,  and  never  hear  the  separate  ap¬ 
plause  of  the  audience  for  a  well-executed 
pas  seul.  'The  lives  of  many  of  these  are 
daily  tragedies  of  want,  and  shame,  and 
disappointment;  for  even  these  creatures 
have  ambition  to  be  famous  as  devouring  as 
Caesar’s.  They  are  pitiable,  most  pitiable, 
for  they  have  not  the  light  of  education ; 
wickedness  was  the  household  god  of  their 
infancy,  and  they  are  all  in  mo^  darkness 
deep  as  Erebus.  To  these  is  forbidden  the 
luxury-  in  which  their  more  eminent  sisters 
revel,  unless,  perchance.  Nature  has  given 
them,  too,  the  ability  to  win,  and  Fortune 
the  chance.  What  bt-couies  of  all  these 
gauzy  nonentities  of  the  ballet  ?  Where 
are  aill  those  who  flitted  blithely  across  the 
stages  of  Paris  in  years  gone  by  ?  We 
heal'  of  them  here  and  there,  few  and  far 
between,  —  in  hospitals,  in  streets  begging, 
or  worse,  in  asylums,  in  jails,  at  the  solemn 
little  Morgue  by  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  — 
verj-  rarely  that  we  do  not  hear  of  them  in 
places  of  misery-,  in  the  sombre  realms  of 
yvretchedness.  Their  lives  are  frail  and 
brittle,  and  break  often  under  their  burdens. 
A  certain  countess,  some  years  ago,  a  pious 
Catholic  and  a  noble  woman,  devoted  her¬ 
self  to  seeking  these  same  poor  worn-out 
girls  of  the  ballet,  put  them  into  comfort¬ 
able  sick-rooms,  sent  them  to  school,  and 
herself  taught  and  comforted  and  tended 
them ;  and  the  few  thus  saved  by  the  single 
hand  of  a  woman  directed  by-  God  grew  up 
and  did  well,  and  died  good  deaths,  or 
lived  to  be  witnesses  of  the  goodness  of 
their  benefactress.  Would  that  a  dragon’s 
teeth  could  be  sown  whence  they  might 
grow  such  women  !  ” 


Thk  Saturday  Review,  in  a  recent  sum¬ 
mary-  of  prominent  American  books,  -writes 
as  follows:  “A  beautifully  printed  and 
neatly  illustrated  edition  of  'Wiuttier’s  New 
England  Ballads  —  not  the  least  spirited 
and  characteristic  of  the  poet’s  productions 
—  accompanies  a  complete  edition  of  his 
poems  in  two  octavo  volumes,  of  which  we 
need  only  say-  that  it  is  the  best  we  have 
yet  seen,  and  the  only  one  which  b  altogeth¬ 
er  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  good  library,  or  al¬ 
together  pleasant  and  comfortable  to  the 
evesight  of  a  reader  who  has  passed  mid¬ 
dle  life,  and  begins  to  appreciate  the  merits 
of  large  tvpe  and  the  advantages  of  daylight. 
In  equally-  good  style  are  new  effitions 
of  the  entire  prose  works  of  two  of  the  most 
eminent  of  American  essayists,  —  the  chief 
of  the  New  World  Transcendentalists, — 
Emerson  and  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli.  Of 
the  former  we  need  not  say  much.  The 
general  character  of  Mr.  Emerson’s  writings 
is  pretty  well  known  to  most  cultivated  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  and  his  English  Traits  and  Repre¬ 
sentative  Men  have  made  for  him  a  popular 
reputation  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  This 
edition  of  hb  prose  -writings  is  as  good  as 
need -to  be  desired,  without  being  in  any  way- 
elaborate  or  expensive.  Mr.  Emerson  is  also 
one  of  the  three  authors  of  the  Memoirs  of 
Madame  Ossoli,  which,  in  two  small  octavo 
volumes,  form  part  of  the  present  Tribune 
edition  of  her  works.  That  lady,  the  ‘  Mi¬ 
randa’  of  Lowell’s  ‘  Fables  for  ferities,’  the 
idol  and  centre  of  a  coterie  of  Transcendental 
mystics  who  formed  one  of  the  noisiest  and 
least  popular  ‘  mutual  admiration  societies  ’ 
that  even  America  has  known,  is  little  re¬ 
membered,  save  by  name,  among  the  rising 
generation.  But,  before  and  shortly-  after 
her  early-  and  tragical  death,  she  had  a  rep¬ 
utation  as  great  and  pecuRar,  if  not  as  ex¬ 
tensive,  as  susceptible  ambition  and  feminine 
vanity-  could  desire.  Her  personal  qualities 
made  her  very  dear  to  a  circle  of  intimate 
friends,  bv  whose  worship  she  was  no  doubt 
spoilt,  flow  impatiently  her  pretensions 
were  endured,  and  how  deeply  her  some¬ 
what  offensive  assumption  of  superiority  and 
her  naive  but  intense  egotism  were  resented, 
by-  outsiders,  may  be  seen  in  the  severity-  of 
Lowell’s  merciless  satire,  ‘  Miranda  ’  being 
almost  the  onlv  writer  of  whom  he  speaks 
with  anything  like  aversion  or  bitterness,” 
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THE  STREAM  THAT  HURRIES  BY. 


AH  UKPOBLISHED  rOKM  BT  THK  AUTHOR  OF 
“  THE  COIXKGLVN.S.” 


The  Stream  that  hurries  by  yon  Axed  shore 
Returns  no  more ; 

The  wind  that  dries  at  mom  yon  dewy  lawn 
Breathes,  and  is  gone ; 

Those  withered  flow’rs  to  summer’s  ripening  glow 
No  more  shall  blow ; 

Those  fallen  leaves  that  strew  yon  ganlon  bed 
For  aye  are  dead. 


Of  laugh,  of  jest,  of  mirth,  of  pleasure  jiast. 
Nothing  shall  last ; 

On  shore,  on  sea,  on  hill,  on  vale,  on  plain. 
Naught  shall  remaiu ; 

Of  all  for  whieh  poor  mortals  vainly  mourn. 
Naught  shall  return ; 

Life  hath  his  hour  in  heav’n  and  earth  beneath. 
And  so  hath  Death. 


Not  all  the  chains  that  clank  in  eastern  clime 
Can  fetter  Time ; 

For  all  the  phials  in  the  doctor’s  store 
Youth  comes  no  more ; 

No  drug  on  age’s  wrinkled  cheek  renews 
^  Life’s  eariv  hues  ; 

Not  all  the  tears  by  pious  mourners  shed 
Can  wake  the  dead. 


or  all  Spring  gives,  and  Winter  takes  again. 
We  grieve  in  vain  ; 

Vainly  for  sunshine  fled  and  joys  gone' by  . 

We  heave  the  sigh ; 

On,  ever  on,  with  unexhausted  breath, 

'Time  hastes  to  Death  : 

Even  with  each  word  we  s|)oak,  a  moment  flies 
Is  bora,  and  dies. 


If  thus,  through  lesser  Nature’s  empire  wide  i 

Nothing  abide,  —  j 

If  wind,  and  wave,  and  lead*,  and  sun,  and  flow’r,  i 
Have  each  tbeir  hour,  -s-  | 

He  walks  on  ice  whose  dallying  spirit  clings 

To  earthly  tiling ;  1 

And  he  alone  is  wise  whose  well-taught  love  | 

Is  fixid  above.  I 


Truths  Arm  as  bright,  but  oR  to  mortal  ear  ! 

Chilling  and  drear,  | 

Harsh  as  the  raven’s  croak  the  sounds  that  tell  \ 
Of  pleasure’s  knell  ;  ' 

Pray,  reader,  that  at  least  the  minstrel’s  strain  j 

Not  all  be  vain  ; 

And  wlien  thou  bend’st  to  God  the  sujtpliant  ! 

knee,  I 

BenK-mber  me !  I 

Gerai.i)  Griffin,  i 

Pallas,  October  10, 1836. 


BOARDS  OF  GREEN  CLOTH. 

TVTHOEVER  has  been  at  the  most  not- 
T  T  able  German  watering-places  —  Ba¬ 
den-Baden,  Homburg,  Wiesbaden,  and  Ems  ; 
—  will  know,  that  in  addition  to  their  love-  I 
ly  scenery,  fine  air,  health-giving  waters,  I 
good  living,  pleasant  reunions,  and  general  I 
enjoyableness,  thev  have  powerful  attrac-  j 
tions  of  a  peculiar  kind,  in  the  shape  of  eer-  | 
tain  tables  covered  with  green  cloth,  upon  j 
which  are  performed  operations  of  a  charac-  i 
ter  highly  interesting  to  the  groups  around  ' 
them.  Good  people  who  have  the  privilege  ; 
of  dwelling  in  our  virtuous  and  highly  re-  J 
spectable  island  are  in  the  habit  of  speak-  i 
ing  of  these  institutions  with  the  utmost  | 
al^rrence,  and  the  most  righteous  indig-  I 
nation.  In  principle,  no  doubt,  they  are  ' 
ri^t.  I  have  no  desire  to  set  up  an  apolo-  , 
gy  for  gambling  in  any  form ;  but,  as  I  nave 
remarked  that,  somehow  or  other,  it  always 
happens  that  those  who  are  most  zealous  in 
their  anathemas  of  these  “  diabolical  orgies  ” 
know  lea.st  about  them,  and  that  as,  even 
among  the  more  moderate  of  our  countrvmen 
and  countrywomen  who, visiting  these  places, 
will  look  on,  or  perhaps  (under  the  rose,  of 
course)  assist  at,  the  operations  in  question, 
not  one  in  a  hundred  understands  what  is 
going  on,  I  have  thought  it  might  not  lie 
uninteresting  to  <^er  a  few  explanatory  re-  ! 
marics  on  these  much-talked  of  gaming  ar¬ 
rangements. 

The  principle  is  verv  simple,  though  of¬ 
ten  misunderstood.  flowever  much  moi^ 
alists  may  lament  the  fact,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  human  mind  manifests  a  | 
stnmg  propensity  for  spmilating  on  the  | 
unknown 'rature.  Sometimes  ^  event  I 
to  come  may  depend  on  causes  partially 
known ;  and  in  this  case  the  interest  of  the  ! 
speculAtion  lies  chiefly  in  the  greater  or  less 
degree  of  knowledge  we  may  possess  of  these 
causes,  and  in  the  judgment  we  may  bring 
to  bear  on  their  prob^le  influence.  Most 
buaness  speculations  belong  to  this  catego¬ 
ry,  M  indeed  does  much  of  the  betting  that 


is  commonly  practised,  either  on  the  turt  or  | 
in  other  ways.  i 

But  then^  are  also  future  events  which  i 
belong  to  an  entirely  difierent  class,  namely,  ; 
tliose  of  whose  causes  we  have  no  knowledge  : 
whatever,  and  which  we  are  consequently  | 
accustomed  to  call  the  result.s  of  pure  chance, 
—  the  tossing  of  a  penny,  the  drawing  of 
cards  from  the  pack,  the  throwing  of  dice, 
and  so  on.  Now  events  of  this  class  are  also  ' 
found  to  excite  interest,  often  very  strongly ;  | 
this  interest  being  usually  manifested  by  i 
the  risking  of  money  on  the  way  such  events  | 
may  turn.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  east*  , 
of  the  habitual  and  confirmed  gambler  it  is  i 
not  the  hope  of  gain  that  interests  him  so  j 
keenly,  but  the  excitement  consequent  on  I 
the  varieties  of  the  ehances  that  may  occur.  < 
At  any  rate,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  | 
this  interest  is  natural  to  the  mind ;  and  we  | 
know  that  wherever  a  natural  desire  e.\ist8,  ; 
means  will  spring  up  for  its  gratification,  j 
Now  the  German  watering-places  are  fie-  j 
quenU'd,  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
season,  by  a  large  number  of  visitors,  all  ! 
open  to  accept  any  kind  of  amusement.  | 
Tlie  class  who  go  seriously  for  tlie  sake  of  I 
health  form  no  exci'ption  to  the  rule,  for  it  | 
is  one  of  the  standing  principles  of  the  ^ 
“  cure  ”  at  these  places  that,  to  obtain  the 
full  benefit  of  the  waters,  the  mind  must  be 
kept  free  from  disturbing  cares.  Tlie  town  ' 
of  Wiesbaden,  with  the  view  of  enforcing  | 
this  principle,  has  adopted  the  curious  old  < 
punning  motto,  which  is  inscribed  on  their 
princip^  hotel :  — 

“  Curse  vacuus  hunc  adeas  locum,  ut  mor- 
bonun  vacuus  abirc  queas,  non  enim  hie 
ciiratur  qui  curat.” 

“  Corn’ll  thou  for  cure  ? 

Lemre  care  behiud. 

Com'et  thou  with  care  ? 

No  cure  thou  'R  BimI.’’ 

Taking  advantage,  then,  of  this  universal 
desire  for  amusement,  a  number  of  specula¬ 
tors,  having  command  of  considerable  capi-  ' 
tal,  associate  themselves  togetlier,  go  to 
these  watering-places,  and  say  to  the  public  . 
there,  “  Gentlemen  and  ladies,  you  are  look¬ 
ing  out  for  amusement,  we  will  provide  it  ' 
for  you.  You  will  find  it  very  intere.sting 
to  speculate  on  unforeseen  events,  and  this 
we  will  help  you  to  do.  We  will  establish 
apparatus  W  which  any  number  of  chance 
occurrences  shall  be  pr^uced  in  quick  suc- 
t.ssion;  and  you  may,  if  you  please,  bet  { 
upon  them.  We  will  take  your  bets,  from 
a  single  florin  to  £  400  or  £  .500,.  accepting  I 
your  money  if  you  lose,  and  paying  you  if  | 
vou  win,  for  which  the  large  sum  we  will 
lay  on  the  tables  shall  lie  your  guar-  . 
anty.  Moreover,  the  modes  of  nr^uc- 
ing  the  events  shall  be  so  simple,  and 
so  open  to  public  observation,  as  to  present 
unimpeachable  evidence  of  their  fairness,  ■ 
and  freedom  from  even  the  suspicion  of  be-  . 
ing  tampered  with;  so  that  we  may  each 
stake  our  money  upon  them  with  absolute 
security  that  nothing  but  mere  chance  shall 
determine  its  disposal.  , 

“  But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  j 
something  to  add.  We  know,  both  by  rea¬ 
son  and  by  experience,  that  though  fortune 
may  favor  temporarily  either  you  or  our¬ 
selves,  yet  in  the  long  run  the  events  for  j 
and  against  us  will  balance  each  other,  and  I 
at  the  end  of  the  season  we  should,  as  re-  I 
gards  our  bets  with  you,  find  ourselves  just 
about  where  we  began.  But  we  cannot 
afford  to  give -you  all  this  accommodation 
gratuitously ;  we  must  be  paid  for  it.  We 
might  charge  you  something  for  entrance  to 
the  room,  or  make  you  pay  us  a  percentage 
I  upon  everj-  stake  you  lay  down;  but  this 
would  be  inconvenient,  and  would  perhaps 
prevent  you  from  coming  to  us  fieely ;  we 
will  therefore,  with  your  permission,  so  ar^ 
range  the  apparatus,  that  the  chances  of 
the  events  shall  not  be  quite  even,  but  shall 
be  slightly  in  our  favor;  the  nature  and 
extent  of  this  advantage,  however,  being 
patent  to  all  beholders.  If  you  agree  to 
this,  welcome  to  our  tables  !  ” 

Such  is  the  principle  of  the  thing ;  I  now 
go  on  to  explain  the  arrangement.s  by  which 
!  it  is  carried  into  practice. 

There  are  many  modes  by  which  simple 
chance  occurrences  may  be  produced,  but 
two  only  are  used  in  these  cases ;  one  is  a 
revolving  apparatus,  called  roulette,  the  oth¬ 
er  a  peculiar  game  with  cards,  called  trente 
I  et  quarante,  or  (by  the  English  generally) 
i  rowje  et  noir. 

j  Each  of  these  is  played  upon  a  table  about 
20  feet  long,  and  8  feet  wide,  covered  with 
!  green  cloth.  Four  croupiers  sit  at  the  mid¬ 
dle,  two  on  each  side,  to  conduct  the  play, 
with  large  heaps  of  money  in  front  of  them ; 
the  players  stand  or  sit  round  the  remaining 
circumference  of  the  table. 

The  roulette  apparatus  consists  of  a  hori¬ 
zontal  wheel  or  disk,  about  21  inches  in 


diameter,  which  revolves  freely  on  a  verti¬ 
cal  axis.  On  the  outer  part  of  this  wheel 
are  a  number  of  small  open  chambers,  col¬ 
ored  red  and  black  alternately,  and  each 
marked  with  a  distinct  number.  The  disk 
is  set  rapidly  revolving  by  one  of  the  crou¬ 
piers,  who  at  -the  same  time  throws  upon  a 
fixed  margin  outside  the  wheel  a  little  ball, 
giving  it  a  motion  round  the  marginal  circle 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  wheel. 
The  margin  has  its  surface  inclined  inwards, 
BO  that  as  soon  as  the  ball  has  somewhat 
slackened  its  motion,  and  thereby  lost  a 
portion  of  its  centrifugal  force,  it  drops  upon 
the  revolving  disk;  but  in  so  doing  it  is 
caught  by  several  projections,  and  is  tossed 
about  considerably,  until  at  last  it  settles  by 
dropping  into  one  of  the  chambers  on  the 
whem.  The  number  of  the  chamber  it  falls 
into,  and  the  color,  are  the  chance  events 
determined  by  this  opi^ration ;  and  the  way 
they  are  made  available  in  play  is  as  fol¬ 
lows. 

The  green  cloth  covering  the  table  is 
embroideretl  as  in  the  following  figme :  — 

ROULKTTK  TAIiLK. 
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By  the  aid  of  this  diagram  several  varie¬ 
ties  of  play  may  be  obtained,  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  player,  and  these  will  be 
best  illustrated  by  examples.  Suppose  you 
put  a  florin  on  the  division  of  tne  cloth 
marked  rouge;  if  the  ball  falls  into  a  red 
hole,  you  win  a  florin,  the  croupiers  throw¬ 
ing  you  down  one  alongside  yours:  if  tlie 
bml  falls  into  a  black  hole,  you  lose  your 
florin,  which  is  forthwith  gathered  up  out  of 
the  way.  Similarly,  you  may  stake,  say,  on 
impair;  if  the  number  comes  even,  vou  lose ; 
if  odd,  you  win;  and  vice  rer»a.  Ihe  num¬ 
bers  are  a  little  more  complicated.  There 
are  thirty-six  numbered  cnambers  for  the 
ball  to  fall  into ;  you  may  stake  a  florin  on 
any  one  of  the  corresponding  numbers,  say 
No.  6,  as  at  A,  and  if  this  number  wins,  you 
are  paid  thirty-five  florins  in  addition  to 
your  own.  But  there  are  several  other 
ways  of  staking  on  the  numbers,  by  which 
your  risk  is  diminished ;  these  are  shown  by 
the  small  circles  on  the  diagram :  for  exam¬ 
ple,  by  putting  your  florin  at  n,  you  stake 
it  on  two  numbers,  8  and  9 ;  at  c,  on  three 
numbers,  10,  11,  and  12 ;  at  i>,  on  four  num¬ 
bers  ;  at  E,  on  six  number^ ;  and  at  F,  on  the 
twelve  in  that  column.  You  may  also  stake 
on  the  twelve  first  numbers  (12p.^12 
premiert — 1  to  12),  or  the  twelve  middle 
(12  M.  — 13  to  24),  or  the  twelve  demiers 
(12  D.  —  25  to  36).  In  these  cases,  if  the 
ball  falls  upon  any  of  the  numbers  you  stake 
upon,  you  win  an  amount  proportional  to 
the  chances  of  each  case  respectively.  Fur¬ 
ther,  you  may  stake  on  the  word  manque, 


which  comprises  all  the  numbers  from  1  to 
18,  or  on  the  word  paxse,  which  comprises 
all  from  19  to  36;  the  chances  in  this  ca^e 
being  even. 

At  the  commencement  of  each  transaction, 
the  croupier  cries,  “  Messieurs,  faites  vos 
jeux,”  when  the  players  lay  down  their 
stakes  as  they  please;  he  then  spins  the 
wheel,  throws  the  ball,  and  when  it  appears 
likely  to  fall,  exclaims,  “  Rien  nc  va  plus,” 
after  which  nothing  can  be  altered  till  the 
ball  has  entered  one  of  the  chambers,  when 
the  croupier  announces  the  result,  telling 
each  efiect,  “  Seize,  rouge,  pair,  manque  ” ; 
the  payments  are  made,  and  “Faites  vos 
jeux  ”  18  heard  again. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fairness  of 
all  this ;  for  from  the  very  erratic  courst*  of 
the  ball,  occupying  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a 
minute,  it  is  impossible  the  croupier  can 
exercise  the  slightest  influence  on  its  ulti¬ 
mate  destination,  which  must  therefore  be 
determined  by  pure  chance. 

So  fair,  indeed,  is  the  transaction,  that  if 
there  were  nothing  further  than  we  have 
described,  it  is  a  matter  of  mathematical 
certainty  that  at  the  end  of  a  lung  season’s 
play  the  bank  would  neither  have  won  nor 
tost  materially,  and  would  have  had  all  their 
trouble  for  nothing.  But  we  have  now  to 
see  how  it  is  tliat  uey  make  their  profit.  I 
have  said  that  there  art*  tliirty-six  numbered 
chambers  into  which  tlie  ball  may  fall ;  but 
in  atldition  to  these  there  arc  two  others, 
marked  0  and  00  rt*spectively.  If  the  ball 
falls  into  the  former,  which  is  rouge,  and 
counts  also  for  im/Hiir  and  manque,  the  stakes 
on  these  do  not  win,  but  remain  till  the  next 
turn ;  while  those  on  noir,  pair,  jtaKse,-  are 
lost  in  the  usual  manner.  With  double  zero 
the  same  effect  takes  plat*e  with  the  con¬ 
trary  signs.  Now  the  result  of  this  is  to 
give  the  bank,  in  each  ease,  half  the  average 
stakes  on  both  sides:  hence,  as  we  know 
that  in  the  long  run  the  ball  will  fall  into 
one  of  the  zeros  once  in  every  nineteen 
times,  this  gives  the  bank  a  profit  of  one 
thirty-eighth,  or  about  2j  per  cent  on  all 
money  laid  on  the  two  side  sjiaces  of  the 
table. 

In  regard  to  the  stakes  on  the  numl>erit  in 
the  middle  column  the  zeros  act  on  a  differ¬ 
ent  principle,  —  namely,  by  giving  the  bank 
an  .advantage  of  two  holes  in  the  probabili¬ 
ties  :  for  example,  if  you  stake  a  florin  on 
No.  6,  as  there  are  thirty-seven  other  holes 
for  the  ball  to  fall  into,  it  is  37  to  1  against 
your  winning ;  but  if  you  do  win,  the  bank 
only  pay  you  thirty-five  florins.  Thus,  sup¬ 
pose  you  staked  on  No.  6  thirty-seven  times, 
and  the  bail  went  the  whole  round  of  the 
circle,  taking  a  different  hole  eveiy  time 
(this  being  equivalent  to  the  effect  of  long- 
continued  play),  vou  would  part  with  thirty- 
seven  florins,  and  receive  only  thirty-five, 
the  bank  thus  mulcting  you  of  two  thirty- 
sevenths,  or  nearly  5l  per  cent  of  your 
total  money  stak^.  The  stakes  on  the 
numbers  are,  however,  always  much  less 
than  those  on  the  plain  chances ;  probably 
we  may  take  the  advantage  to  the  bank  at 
3  to  3  j  per  cent  on  the  whole  of  the  money 
laid  tlown.* 

TTie  second  mode  of  obtaining  chance 
events  is  by  a  jirocess  or  simple  game  with 
cards  called  trente  et  quurante.  It  is  simpler 
than  roulette  in  one  respect,  as  its  object  is 
merely  to  choose  by  hazard  one  out  of  two 
given  things.  This  might  be  done  in  many 
simple  wavs,  —  as,  for  example,  by  tossing 
a  penny ;  by  cutting  the  pack  and  observing 
whether  the  card  cut  is  black  or  red;  by 
drawing  one  of  two  balls  of  different  colors 
in  a  bag,  and  in  many  other  modes :  but  all 
these  are  subject  to  some  sort  of  suspicion, 
and  custom  has  fixed  on  a  method  which, 
though  more  complicated,  is  supjiosed  to  be 
more  open,  and  less  admitting  of  question. 
Six  packs  of  cards  of  fifty-two  eatm  being 
well  shuffled  together  into  one  heap,  the 
croupier  takes  a  number  of  them,  one  by 
one,  from  the  top,  and  lays  them  down  face 
upwards  in  a  row  on  tlie  table ;  as  the  cards 
appear  he  adds  together  the  number  of  pips 
on  them  (the  court  cards  counting  ten  each, 
as  at  cribbage),  and  as  soon  as  the  numlH*r 
arrives  above  thirty,  lie  stops,  and  names 
aloud  the  excess,  lie  then  lays  down  and 
counts  a  second  row  in  like  manner;  and 
the  point  for  decision  is,  'Which  of  these 
rows  will  have  the  least  excess  above  thirty  ? 
The  first  row  is  identified  by  the  appellation 
noir  (though  there  is  nothing  particularly 
black  almut  it,  and  it  might  as  well  bie 
called  by  any  other  name);  the  second  is 
called  rouge.  If  the  second  row  has  the 
lowest  number,  rouge  gagne.  If  the  first 

*  Id  loine  plAoei,  where  the  plar  It  hifth  and  prolooged, 
there  U  only  one  lero,  reducing  the  proflt  of  the  bank  bj 
one  hair.  Tbit  it  the  cate  at  Wietbaden  and  Homburg, 
where  play  goet  oo  for  nearly  the  whole  year ;  at  Baden- 
Baden  and  Ant,  where  the  bank  la  only  open  fcr  the  too- 
aer  tcaton,  it  it  at  detcribed  In  the  tSxL 
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row  is  the  lowest,  rouge  perd  (they  never 
sav  noir  gagne). 

The  staking  is  much  simpler  than  at 
roulette,  as  there  are  no  numljers ;  the  Ixiard 
is  marked  thus :  — 


TABLK  FOR  TRKXTK  KT  QUAMAXTE. 


and  the  players  may  stake  on  either  rouge 
or  noir.  There  is,  however,  another  alter¬ 
native,  —  namely,  to  stake  on  the  color  of 
the  Jirst  card  laid  down,  which  is  called 
couleur.  If  this  color  wins,  couleur  gagne  ; 
if  the  other  color  wins,  couleur  perd.  For 
this  the  stakes  are  placed  on  the  middle 
divisions  on  the  diagram,  —  the  long  one, 
nearest  the  centre  of  the  table,  being  for 
couleur,  and  the  triangular  one,  at  the  end, 
for  the  opposite  chance,  which  is  called  con- 
tre-couleur  or  inverse. 

An  example  will  make  this  clear.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  cards  in  the  first  row  come  thus : 
9  (of  clubs),  3,  knave,  7,  6,  so  making  35, 
the  croupier  cries  out,  “  Cinq  ” ;  if  the  next 
row  is  king,  queen,  ace,  5,  3,  10,  amounting 
to  39,  he  cries  out  “  Neuf”;  and  announces 
the  two  results,  “  Rouge  perd,  couleur 
gagne.” 

If  the  two  rows  are,  say,  8  (of  hearts),  4, 
uueen,  oueen  (=32);  6,  7,  10,  8  (=31), 
tne  result  is  “  Rouge  gagne  et  couleur.”  If 
the  two  rows  come  ecjual,  or  “  tie,”  it  goes 
for  nothing  (except  in  one  case,  hereafter 
mentioned),  and  a  new  deal  is  made. 

When  the  ileal  is  over,  the  cards  are 
thrown  into  a  receiver,  and  more  are  taken 
from  the  stock  till  exhausted. 

The  fairness  of  this  is  tested  by  the 
fullest  scrutiny.  The  cards  are  well  shuffled 
by  the  croupiers,  or  by  any  bystander  who 
desires  it,  and  are  cut  always  by  one  of  the 
public,  so  that  any  placing  or  sorting  is  out 
of  the  question.  The  manipulation  also  of 
the  croupiers  in  laying  the  cards  down  is  so 
open  to  observation,  that,  under  the  keen 
eyes  of  so  many  experienced  and  deeply 
interested  observers,  it  would  be  next  to 
immssiblc  to  practise  any  foul  play. 

The  advantage  of  the  bank  in  trente  et 
quarante  is  obtained  by  the  occurrence  of 
31  in  each  row,  which  is  called  a  re/ait, — 
in  this  case  half  the  stakes  do’^oa  the 
table  go  to  the  bank ;  *  but  it  is  nsnal  to 
play  for  them,  by  removing  them  on  to  the 
small  enclosed  spaces  in  each  division  of 
the  board,  or,  as  it  is  called,  “  putting  them 
in  prison.”  If,  on  the  next  coup,  the  play¬ 
ers  lose,  the  stakes  are  swept  up  in  the 
usual  way ;  but  if  they  win,  they  get  their 
stakes  back  without  any  addition. 

The  estimation  theoretically  of  this  ad- 

*  At  WliibadM  and  Hoaburg,  to  make  a  rtfait  Um 
laat  card  nuutbe  blaek  {  Kit  la it  U  oolr  an  ordiaary 
tia.  .MsNdiMeatAa  vtaMaftka  bank  fey  aat  halt 


vantage  is  not  so  easy  as  at  roulette,  for  the 
reason  that  the  occurrence  of  all  the  num¬ 
bers  is  not  equally  probable,  the  lower  ones 
coming  mon^  fretjueatly  than  the  higher 
ones;  mathematical  calculation  is  difficult 
to  apply,  but  I  believe  ex|)erienoe  shows 
that  31  will  come  about  16  times  in  every 
100,  and  40  only  about  5  times,  the  others 
varying  between  these  limits.  On  this 
datum  the  refait  will  hap|)en  about  256 
times  in  10,000,  which  will  give  the  bank  in 
the  long  run  a  toll  of  per  cent  on  all 
the  stakes  passing  over  the  table. 

The  stakes,  of  course,  vary  enonuously  : 
the  least  stake  usually  allowe<l  at  roulette  is 
one  florin  (Is.  8'/.),  and  at  trente  et  ipiarante 
five  francs  ;  the  highest  stake  is  limited  to 
about  £  300  or  £  400,  t()r  any  equal  chance, 
and  at  roulette  to  about  £  5  on  a  single 
number.  To  get  at  the  average  stakes 
would  require  long  observation ;  for  the 
time  I  was  watching  the  play  at  Ba<len-Ba- 
den,  I  should  estimate  them  roughly  at  £  10, 
for  roulette,  and  £  20  for  trente  et  guarante  ; 
and  as  each  table  will  make  about  500  coups 
a  day  at  the  former  and  1,000  at  the  latter, 
we  have  a  daily  profit  of  alnnit  £  150  for 
each  roulette,  and  £  250  for  each  trente  et 
guarante  table  jHir  day. 

Irrespectively,  however,  of  these  mathe¬ 
matically  demonstrable  sources  of  profit, 
the  bank  reaps  a  considerable  advantage  in 
another  and  very  curious  way  dependent 
on  moral  considerations,  to  which  I  shall  al¬ 
lude  by  and  by.  Taking  this  into  account, 
we  may  assume  tliat  £  250  a  day  ])er  table 
is  not  over  the  mark  where  the  double  zero 
and  the  perfect  refait  are  adopted. 

AV'^e  may  arrive  at  some  cheek  ujion  these 
estimates  by  actual  facts.  At  Wiesbaden, 
where  only  half  these  amounts  are  taken  there 
are  four  or  sometimes  five  tables,  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  less  in  the  winter :  put  the  average 
at  £  300  per  dav  ;  as  the  play  goes  on  for 
nearly  the  whole  year,  the  profits  should 
amount  to  something  like  £  70,000  or 
£  80,000  a  year.  Now,  by  a  published  rec¬ 
ord  it  is  shown  that  in  one  year  the  bank 
paid  about  the  following  amounts :  — 

A 

For  the  expense  of  the  theatre . 4.750 

j  For  the  maintenance  of  the  public  i>leaaiire-gruaoda  l,g50 

For  music,  concerts,  and  balls . 4,400 

,  For  building,  lifthtiDg,  furniture,  news  and  reading 

rooms,  printing,  service,  fcc.  Ac.  in  the  public 

I  rooms . 7.450 

'  Duties  paid  to  the  city  and  the  state .  ,  .  ,  10.,500 

Saiaries  . .  15,000 

Charities . 1,650 

I  Dividends  to  the  bank  shareholders .  25.000 

I  A^IO'OOO 

Ill  addition  to  this  the  bank  expended,  dur¬ 
ing  seven  years,  between  £  40,000  and 
'  £  50,000  on  the  construction  of  public  works 
in  and  near  the  citv.  The  bank  at  Baden- 
I  Baden  contributed  largely  to  the  building  of 
the  English  church  there,  and  offered  to 
!  subscribe  a  good  sum  towards  its  endow- 
:  ment ;  but  this  was  refused. 

I  Let  us  now  give  a  glance  at  the  players, 
the  people  from  whom  these  enormous  sums 
are  obtained.  They  appear  to  be  divisible 
broadly  into  two  great  classes ;  namely,  the 
habitual  players,  who  play  in  earnest,  and 
the  occasional  players,  who  play  in  jest,  or, 
as  the  Germans  express  it,  who  “  play  at 
playing,”  —  the  Spielspieler. 

The  first  class  are  very  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand,  and  consist  of  several  subdivisions, 
actuated  by  different  motives.  Many  of 
them  are,  no  doubt,  induced  to  play  by  the 
hope  of  winning.  It  would  seem  strange,  in 
the  face  of  both  logic  and  experience,  that  any 
reasonable  person  can  expect  to  win  in  the 
long  run ;  but  so  it  is.  Such  is  the  igno¬ 
rance  prevalent  as  to  the  laws  of  chance, 
that  most  players  of  this  class  believe  that 
the  events  occur  according  to  some  sort  of 
law,  or  rule,  which,  by  patient  industry  and 
intelligence  (for  many  of  them  are  very 
j  intelligent  in  their  way),  they  may  discover 
and  turn  to  their  own  advantage.  Most  of 
;  the  regular  players  will  be  seen  with  small 
tablets  in  their  hands,  on  which  they  mark 
the  results  of  each  coup  ;  and  they  think  that 
I  by  observation  and  reasoning  on  tbe  past 
I  events,  they  may  predict  the  future.  In  ac- 
j  cordance  with  this  idea  numberless  sgstems 
I  of  play  have  been  devised,  each  asserted  to 
:  be  infallible  in  its  beneficial  results;  and 
I  “  operations  against  the  bank  ”  an^  spoken 
j  of  as  seriously  as  operations  on  the  Stock 
I  Exchange.  Of  course,  when  tried  they  all 
I  fail,  leaving  the  experimenter  to  conclude 
I  that  the  right  mode  has  yet  to  be  discovered 
1  and  that  it  may-be  his  good  fortune  to  find 
I  it  out  if  he  perseveres.  After  long  watch- 
'  ing  habitual  players,  I  am  convinced  that 
there  exists  among  them  an  almost  univer¬ 
sal  belief  that  the  past  influences  the  fiiture 
and  that  the  future  may  be  predicted  by  the 
exercise  of  some  sort  of  skill.  This  impres¬ 
sion  is,  1  believe,  encouraged  by  the  bank- 
j  ers  (who,  however,  know  its  fiillacy  full 
I  well)  as  a  means  of  retaining  their  hold  on 


the  players,  and  no  doubt  it  is  one  reason  | 
for  preferring  the  peculiar  mode  of  deter-  ' 
mining  the  chances  used  at  trente  et  quarante.  I 
In  the  more  simple  modes,  such  as  dice,  elab¬ 
orate  calculations  are  hanlly  possible ;  but 
there  is  a  great  temptation  for  unscientific  ^ 
people  to  believe  that  the  turning  up  of  num¬ 
bers  from  312  known  cards  mu.st  follow  some 
sort  of  rule,  to  find  out  which  the  contents  of 
the  six  packs  have  been  studied  in  every  ' 
possible  way  with  the  most  indefatigable  in¬ 
dustry.  Many  of  the  so-called  systems  are  i 
aimed  at  the  refie^ed  occurrence  of  the  | 
same  chance  (such,  for  example,  as  red  | 

'  winning  several  times  successivelv),  which  i 
I  experience  shows  will  frequently  occur.  ! 

I  There  are  two  general  modes  of  play  in 
I  which  these  sequences  are  taken  into  ac-  : 

count.  In  one  called  the  martingale,  you  i 
;  pocket  anything  you  win,  but  double  your 
;  stake  on  the  same  color  up  to  a  certain 
jmint,  whenever  you  lose:  in  the  other,  j 
called  the  paroli,  you  pay  the  single  stake  | 

I  whenever  you  lose;  but  when  it  wins  you 
'  let  the  double  stake  lie  up  to  a  certain  num- 
;  bcr.  The  jniroli  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  ; 

'•  Russians,  and  it  explains  why  they  are  so 
I  often  thought  to  win  enormously :  a  man  i 
'  will  venture,  say  at  a  £  5  stake,  for  a  run  | 

;  of  eight  times  on  one  color,  which  will  fre¬ 
quently  come,  and  when  it  does  come  (bar-  ' 

I  ring  the  refait),  he  will  go  off  with  £  1,000,  j 
i  which  astounds  the  lookers-on ;  but  they  do 
I  not  know  how  much  he  has  lost  in  waiting  ; 

I  for  the  occurrence.  Most  of  the  so-called  ; 

systems  de|)end  on  combinations  of  the  mar-  \ 

'•  tingale  and  paroli. 

;  1  have  now  betbre  me  a  book  written  with 

;  more  than  usual  knowledge  of  the  subject, 

;  in  which  many  delusions  are  e\{)osed ;  but 
I  the  author  still  seems  to  lielieve  in  the  ex-  i 
istence  of  some  scheme  by  which  the  bank  \ 

I  might  infallibly  be  ruined.  This  is  a  delu-  . 

I  sion  like  the  rest,  as  the  continued  and  uni- 
.  form  profit  of  the  bank  sufticiently  proves, 
j  —  if,  indeed,  any  experimental  proof  is  want- 
j  ing  of  a  principle  so  fully  demonstrable  by 
!  theory.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  any  | 
I  player,  who  goes  on  for  a  good  length  of 
i  time,  must  lose  just  about  the  percentage  on 
'  his  stakes  which  the  bank  wins ;  the  great 
:  gains  and  losses  which  sometimes  occur  are 
!  the  result  of  very  short  operations  with  very  I 
large  stakes,  in  which,  of  course,  the  eflect  of 
j  “  luck  ”  will  be  very  powerful.  The  bank, 

;  by  their  large  capital,  can  aflbrd  the  risk  of 
'  these,  knowing  they  will  balance  themselves 
in  the  long  run,  and  they  guard  against  veiy  | 
great  reverses  by  their  limitation  of  the 
;  stakes ;  but  players  of  moderate  means  may,  , 
by  high  stakes,  either  gain  large  sums  or  ruin  | 
1  themselves  in  a  very  short  time ;  and  it  is  : 
j  the  hope  of  the  former,  unchecked  by  fear  of  I 
!  the  latter,  which  often  forms  an  inducement 
to  high  play. 

!  The  second  class  of  players  are  those  who  : 
;  play  only  occa.'‘ionally.  These  are  chiefly  ' 
j  visitors  at  the  watering-places,  who  think  it  , 
j  the  right  thing  to  try  their  luck  at  the  tables : 

I  a  steady  English  paterfamilias,  for  example, 

!  who  would  be  horrified  at  anything  like 
I  “  systematic  gambling  ”  at  home,  will  here  ! 

not  hesitate  to  venture  a  few  napoleons  for 
,  the  fun  of  the  thing ;  and  not  improbably 
I  his  wife  or  daughter,  may  coax  from  him  a 
!  few  additional  florins  to  speculate  for  that 
I  pretty  bracelet,  or  that  handsome  shawl,  of- 
I  fered  so  temptingly  in  the  shops  close  hy. 
j  Players  of  this  class  are  really  the  best  cus- 
I  tomers  the  banks  have,  for  a  curious  reason : 
j  they  are  usually  sensible  and  cautious,  and  | 
!  generally  put  a  limit  to  their  losses ;  and  it 
is  this  fact  which  tells  so  powerfully  in  the 
bank’s  favor. 

When  they  begin  to  play,  it  is  an  equal 
chance  whether  they  win  or  lose.  If  they 
:  win,  they  almost  always  go  on  playing,  and 
the  longer  they  go  on  the  less  likely  are 
they  to  remain  winners,  and  they  will  prol)- 
ably  leave  off  as  they  began ;  but,  if  they  lose, 

I  they  get  alarmed,  and  as  .soon  as  the  limit 
is  arrived  at  they  stop,  and  put  up  with  a 
;  moderate  loss  rather  than  risk  a  more  serious 
:  one.  Hence,  owing  to  this  moral  hesitation, 

•  the  play  becomes  unequal,  greatly  favoring 
i  the  hank ;  for  we  may  tsAe  it  for  wanted 
!  that  half  the  people,  if  not  more,  who  play 
i  in  this  spirit  must  go  away  losers.  This  is 
the  real  reason  why  we  hear  so  much  more 
of  visitors  losing  than  winning  at  the  tables ; 
and  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  any  un-  i 
fairness,  or  even  the  legitimate  preponder-  | 
ance  in  favor  of  the  bank,  which  is  too  i 
small  to  be  felt  much  by  a  single  moderate  j 
player.  In  every  case,  whether  caused  by  ■ 
prudence,  e.xhaustion  of  funds,  or  other-  ' 
wise,  where  a  player  leaves  off  a  consider-  ' 
able  loser,  instead  of  going  on  to  equalize  his  : 
fortune  (which  would  be  reaUy  the  more 
prudent  course),  he  gives  the  bank  an  unfair 
advantage  over  him,  and  contiibutM  in  an 
undoa  degree  to  tea  gaini. 


These  institutions  wiU  soon  be,  in  Ger¬ 
many  as  they  now  are  in  France,  matters  of 
the  past,  the  Government  of  the  Fatherland 
having  n-solved  to  get  rid  of  them  in  1872. 
But  as  the  attractions  of  the  watering-places 
have  been  mainly  kept  up  by  funds  c<m- 
tributed  by  the  banks,  the  inhabitants  have 
considerable  misgivings  as  to  their  future, 
.'ind  we  must  wait  and  see  what  Baden- 
Bailen,  Wiesbaden,  Homburg,  and  Ems 
will  be  when  the  Boards  of  Green  Cloth  no 
longer  exist  there. 

I  have  met  with  a  gambling  story  which 
is  worth  transcribing.  The  Spaniards  are 
very  fond  of  a  game  called  Monte,  which  is 
played  thus:  Some  person,  who  acts  as 
banker,  lays  down  two  cards  taken  at  haz¬ 
ard  from  the  pack,  say  a  knave  and  an 
eight,  and  any  number  of  persons  may  .stake 
on  either  of  Uiese.  The  banker  then  turns 
up  the  pack,  and  takes  the  cards  one  by 
one  from  the  bottom,  and  the  first  card  that 
appears  similar  to  either  of  the  two,  the 
knave  or  the  eight,  causes  the  corres])onding 
card  laid  down  to  win,  and  the  other  to 
lose.  A  young  fellow  in  Cadiz  was  acting 
as  banker,  and  had  laid  down  a  king  and 
a  ten ;  but,  before  the  staking  was  com¬ 
pleted,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of 
sneezing,  during  which  he  dropped  his  hand¬ 
kerchief,  and  in  stooping  to  pick  it  up  he 
allowed  the  bottom  card,  a  king,  to  be  seen. 
AVhen  he  had  recovered  himself,  he  found 
the  stakes  much  larger  than  before,  and  all 
placed  on  the  king.  He  expressed  some 
simprise,  and  aske<l  for  explanation,  but 
nobody  gave  it;  he  preceded  with  the 
game,  when  the  first  card  shown  proved  to 
bt*  a  ten.  He  swept  up  the  stakes,  made  a 
low  bow,  and  retired ;  and  although,  when 
the  players  recovered  from  their  shock, 
deadly  vengeance  was  vowed  against  him, 
the  stoiy  does  not  say  that  it  was  ever  car¬ 
ried  into  execution. 


A  FiXAXciEU  who  a  few  years  ago  was  of 
some  repute  in  Paris,  has  ju.st  made  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  French  journals  to  take  up  lus 
case.  It  will  be  remembered  that  one  even¬ 
ing  M.  Mires,  who  had  just  married  his 
daughter  to  a  Prince,  was  suddenly  snatched 
away  from  his  affairs  and  his  shareholders, 
and  flung  like  a  common  malefactor  into 
Mazas.  Court  intrigue  is  always  said  to 
have  been  at  the  bottom  of  this  arbitrarv 
act.  After  going  from  tribunal  to  tribun^, 
the  court  of  Douai  at  last  pronounced  M. 
Mires  not  guilty,  and  he  was  restored  to  lib¬ 
erty  ;  but  all  his  enterprises  had  been  ruined, 
and  the  favorable  verdict  was  powerless  to 
set  his  affairs  right  again.  M.  Miri;s,  not 
satisfied,  therefore,  with  the  absolution  pro- 
noimced  by  the  court  of  Douai,  determined 
to  bring  an  action  against  the  expert  Mongi- 
not,  upon  whose  report  he  had  been  con¬ 
demned  in  the  first  instance.  M.  Monginot 
has  been  acquitted  by  the  correctional  police 
and  also  on  appeal,  and  M.  Mires  is  now 
tiying  to  get  those  judgments  ({uashed. 
Notwithstanding  the  acquittal  pronounced 
by  the  two  courts,  he  adheres  to  his  accusa¬ 
tion  against  Monginot,  of  being  a  forger  and 
of  maiking  false  allegations.  The  expert 
'  may  now  bring  an  action  for  defamation,  in 
which  case  M.  Miri;s  will  be  able  to  show 
:  proof,  and  produce  in  the  highest  tribunal 
of  Paris  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  Douai, 
in  which  his  condemnation  is  declared  to 
j  have  been  the  result  of  a  judicial  error. 

I  Figaro  hopes  that  this  case  will  teach  a  les¬ 
son,  and  that  the  practice  of  the  magistra- 
tiue  which  admits  of  a  man  at  the  head  of 
several  large  affairs  and  with  hundreds  of 
shareholders  dependent  on  him  being  dealt 
with  like  M.  Mu^s,  will  be  put  an  end  to. 


Was  it  not  Elliston  who,  when  a  new 
play,  brought  out  under  his  management, 
was  remorselessly  hissed,  came  forward  on 
the  fall  of  the  curtain  and  addressed  the 
audience  thus :  “  What !  you  don’t  like  the 
'  piece !  Then  you  shall  have  it  every  night 
till  you  do  ”  ?  The  English  manner’s  nn- 
'  pudence  has  been  rivall^  by  the  confidence 
'  of  a  French  concert-giver.  M.  Pasdeloup’s 
enthusiastic  worship  of  Herr  Wagner  is 
;  well  known.  This  admiration  led  mm  into 
I  the  error  of  bringing  out  the  noisy,  blatant 
Rienzi  at  the  Thefttre  Lyrique,  and  it  in^ls 
him  to  interpolate  specimens  of  music  ofue 
future  into  the  programmes  of  his  “  Concerts 
Populaires.”  Hence  perpetual  disturbances. 
The  other  day  the  overture  to  Die  Meiater- 
sanger,  played  for  the  first  time  in  Paris, 
aroused  a  hurricane  of  impatient  disappro- 
:  bation ;  on  which  M.  Paadeloup  assured  his 
hearers  “that  a  work  of  such  importance 
could  not  he  understood  in  a  single  nearing, 
and  that  be  would  therefore  repeat  it  on 
following  Sunday.” 


EVERY  SATURDAY :  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING. 
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REPROACH. 

Fierce  the  sea  is,  and  fickle  if  fair. 

So  they  say  of  it.  So  let  it  be ! 

Bat  did  ever  the  landsman’s  languor  check 
The  seaman’s  pride  in  his  dancing  deck  ? 

Or  did  ever  the  helmsman,  whose  home  is  there. 
In  place  of  his  own  true  hand  aud  eye. 

Trust  the  ploughman’s  skill,  when  the  sea 
ran  high. 

And  submit  to  a  landsman’s  nsur|)atnre  ? 
No!  For  the  seaman  loveth  the  sea. 

And  knoweth  its  nature. 

Peril  there  is  on  the  mountain  peak. 

When  headlong  tumble  the  turbulent  rills. 
But  did  ever  the  lowland  shepherd’s  fear 
Daunt  the  heart  of  the  mountaineer  ? 

Or  did  ever  the  hill-bom  hunter  seek. 

When  the  snowdrift,  sweeping  the  mountain 
wide. 

Flew  fast  and  fierce,  for  a  lowland  guide 
To  track  the  path  of  a  mountain  creature  ? 
No !  For  the  huntsman  loveth  the  hills, 

Aud  knoweth  their  nature. 

Then  to  whom  shall  the  sailor  for  counsel  go. 
Through  the  violent  waters  his  bark  to  steer  ? 
Or  what,  through  the  ice  and  the  falling  snow. 
May  guide  the  foot  of  the  mountaineer  ? 
Hath  the  huntsman  heed  of  the  pastoral  trills 
MThieh  the  shepherd  pipes  to  his  flocks  on 
the  lea  t 

Or  the  seaman  faith  in  the  fear  that  fills 
The  landsman’s  babbling  prate  ?  Not  he  ! 
For  the  lieights  and  the  depths  have  their  ways 
and  wills. 

Which  they  must  learn  who  their  lonls  would 
be ; 

And  the  highlander  studies  and  trusts  the  hills. 
As  the  mariner  studies  and  trusts  the  sen. 

But,  O  my  love,  I  am  thine  in  vain. 

If  thou  tmstest  me  not !  And,  oh  !  why  hast 
thou  ta'en 

Counsel  not  of  my  nature  nor  thine 
How  a  woman  should  deal  with  this  heart  of 
mine  ? 

The  seaman  the  sea  doth  trust. 

And  the  huntsman  the  hills.  But  thou. 
Thou  that  hast  known  me,  dost 
Tmst  those  that  I  scorn  to  know 
For  the  knowledge  of  me ; 

Wlio  have  been  thine  own 
In  vain,  if  by  thee 
I  be  still  unknown. 


WAS  IT  IIAl^NTED?  i 

"ll’IIY  should  old  houses  so  frequently 
T  1  have  the  reputation  of  being  haunted  ? 
This  was  the  question  I  asked  myself  ten 
years  ago,  as  I  hired  a  house  with  this  evil 
name  in  the  city  of  Norwich. 

Surely  it  must  be,  said  I,  merely  because 
they  are  old.  When  a  house  has  had  many 
occupants,  the  probabilities  are  increased 
that  some  among  them  incurred  enmities, 
which  vented  themselves  in  disparaging 
acj  ^'.ints  of  tenant  and  tenement  alike.  So  . 
tli..t  these  rumors  may  be  but  the  shadows 
of  dead  hatred,  projected  on  an  innocent 
house,  and  elongated  by  the  love  of  evil 
speech  inherent  in  evil  men.  Then,  thought 
I,  houses,  like  words  and  men,  become  de¬ 
moralized,  and  descend  in  the  social  scale 
by  a  gradual  declension,  through  what  we 
may  call  their  golden  and  silver,  down  to 
their  iron  age.  Fresh  from  the  builder’s 
hand,  the  rent  of  a  large  house  is  high,  and 
the  tenant  genteel.  Then  slander  dare  not 
attribute  to  its  intense  resj)ectability  in  its 
golden  brightness  anything  more  than  the 
tarnish  of  polite  vice. 

When,  however,  fashion  sends  the  citizen 
into  the  last  new  suburb,  the  rent  in  the 
neighborhood  goes  steadily  down,  and  its 
cheapness  invites  the  middle  classes,  whose 
fitting  emblem  is  the  seniceable  silver,  — 
the  staple  of  daily  exchange  and  use.  But 
when  decay  creeps  on,  and  demands  for  re- 
jiair  exceed  the  will  of  the  landlord  and  the 
power  of  the  tenant,  then  the  depreciation 
of  property  has  culminated  in  the  iron  age ; 
when  the  durability  of  the  old  oak  beams 
and  the  solidity  of  masonry  alone  do  battle 
with  neglect  and  time. 

In  this  iron  a^e,  I  thought,  spring  up 
these  figments  of  spiritual  possession ;  for 
there  are  characteristics  in  the  lower  and 
lower-middle  classes  which  would  make 
them  prone  to  be  the  parents  of  these  oral 
traditions.  Thus  works  of  imagination 
have,  for  them,  a  great  attraction.  Their 
reading  power  limited ;  the  supply  inade¬ 
quate  to  their  demand  for  maryels;  what 
wonder  if  they  evoke  them  from  the  first 
object  they  can  shroud  in  the  unknown  and 
terrible?  An  old  house,  by  its  very  age 
and  conformation,  adapts  itself  readily  to 
dreams  of  a  mysterious  past. 

To  the  superficial,  indeed,  the  uneducated 
seem  of  a  very  matter-of-^t  nature,  and 
their  fancy  incapable  of  such  flights  as  the 
invention  of  a  ^ost.  But  is  it  nqt  in  the 


childhood  of  intellect  that  the  brain  is  most 
susceptible  of  that  play  of  fancy  which  rev¬ 
els  in  the  monstrous,  and  escapes  from  the 
tyranny  of  facts,  by  decking  them  in  its 
own  vivid  and  forcible  light  ?  The  bubble’s 
thinness  does  not  hinder,  but  further,  its 
prismatic  beauty. 

Give  me  an  old  hous*“ ;  for  it  is  the  para¬ 
dise  of  shadows.  'There  some  place  is  al¬ 
ways  dark ;  there  mistiness,  irregularity  of 
form,  vagueness,  gloom,  smack  of  some  other 
worhl :  at  times  becoming  a  land  of  fear, 
the  unknown  and  th&  terrible,  or  even 
the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death.  Then, 
too,  the  old  house  has  its  jeu  de  theatre. 
It  does  not  depend  altogether  on  these  ficti¬ 
tious  somves  of  fear,  but  has  its  own  means 
of  raising  the  pulse  to  a  very  respectable 
height  by  means  difficult  ac  all  times  to  dis¬ 
cover,  Mournful  sobbing  wails  of  grief 
may  be  caused  by  a  hole  in  the  wall ;  ghost¬ 
ly  weird  tappings  by  a  loose  lath;  start¬ 
ling  falls  of  bodies  by  a  banging  window ; 
stealthy  footfalls  of  unseen  beings  by  prowl¬ 
ing  rats ;  fiery  eyeballs  may  shine  only  in  a 
cat’s  head  ;  doors  open  with  no  human 
hand,  b«*cause  of  the  weak  springs  of  a  worn 
lock.  Similarly  a  circumstantial  history 
may  spring  from  the  existence  of  a  grease- 
spot  ;  a  vision  rests  on  no  better  foundation 
than  a  disordered  stomach.  A  swoon  mav 
be  attributed  to  uncanny  sights,  which  real¬ 
ly  arises  from  the  confined  odor  of  a  long- 
closed  room.  Even  an  unexpected  door,  a 
flight  of  steps,  a  change  of  level,  may  give 
a  fall,  and  consequent  jar  to  the  nerves, 
sometimes  sufficient  to  startle  the  timid  into 
becoming  the  lying  historian  of  a  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Add  to  any  or  all  of  these  a  practi¬ 
cal  joker,  or  a  crafty  domestic  whose  ingress 
or  egress  we  disturb,  and  we  have  ample 
material  from  which  to  construct  most  of 
the  current  ghost  stories  which  disturb  the 
repose  of  the.  simple. 

In  a  word,  1  rejected  jiopular  tradition, 
on  the  score  of  want  of  evidence  and  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful  origin,  and  took  the  house ; 
when  slowly  began  the  series  of  events 
which  1  am  about  to  lay,  not  without  many 
misgivings,  before  the  reader. 

At  first,  servants  complained  of  noises  in 
the  house.  In  the  name  of  all  that  is 
reasonable,  was  I  to  leave  a  house  because 
two  silly  half-educated  women  heard  sounds 
which  they  could  not  explain  ?  They  left 
off  their  complaints  when  they  found  that 
they  obtained  no  —  redress,  I  was  going  to 
say ;  but  how  can  a  man  redress  a  plaintifl' 
who  accuses  an  unknown  defendant  ?  for 
the  verdict  must  be  against  some  thing  or 
things  unknown,  and  therefore  satisfy  no¬ 
body.  Complaints  ceased.  I  moralized: 
“  How  often  does  credulity  breed  the  stuff 
on  which  it  feeds !  ” 

But  was  the  house  haunted  ?  you  say. 
Well,  that ’s  the  question. 

Next,  a  friend  came  in,  and  made  one  of 
those  remarks  which  a  man  can  inflict  on 
another,  under  the  protection  of  his  char¬ 
acter  as  well-wisher,  which  would  otherwise 
be  impossible. 

“  I  say,  X — ,  what  a  dreadfully  dark 
staircase  I  Just  the  sort  of  house  this  for  a 
murder !  ” 

What  could  one  say,  but  an  indignant 
“  Pshaw,  what  nonsense  you  talk  I  ” 

'The  significance  of  this,  and  other  facts 
which  took  place,  can  only  be  seen  in  re¬ 
trospect.  Sufficient  for  my  present  purpose 
if  I  say  that  numbers  of  persons  were  un¬ 
consciously  possessed  witn  a  certain  idea, 
and  that  one  of  unreasoning  hostility  to 
that  ill-fated  house.  'The  neighbors  around 
it,  the  visitors  to  it,  and  the  servants  in  it, 
seemed  to  hate  the  house.  Two  things 
should  here  be  noted ;  viz.  the  continuity  of 
a  certain  disfavor  in  which  the  house  stood, 
and  the  pertinacity  with  which  one  idea 
seized  all  minds,  quite  independent  of  di¬ 
rect  or  tangible  evidence. 

Nothing  that  I  am  about  to  say  is  admis¬ 
sible  for  a  moment,  tested  by  legal  rules  of 
evidence,  to  establish  a  case  of  spiritual 
possession ;  but  it  may  be  of  value  to  the 
students  of  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  the 
human  mind,  where  dwell  instinctive  sympa¬ 
thies  and  antipathies,  causeless  presenti¬ 
ments,  and  other  similar  phenomena,  which 

Ehilosophers  despise,  partly  because  they 
affle  tneir  powers  of  analysis  and  explana¬ 
tion. 

I  was  ultimately  persecuted  out  of  that 
house,  although  I  had  a  strong  partiality 
for  it  I 

True,  its  enemies  availed  themselves  of 
minor  disagreeables  in  the  house,  which  1 
will  not  here  ftirther  mention,  except  to  ex¬ 
press  my  belief  that  these  (however  power- 
nil  to  ue  senses  of  occupants  or  visitors) 
were  the  mere  pretexts  and  stalking-horses 
for  entertaining  an  innate  dislike  to  the 
house,  which  aversion  shielded  itself  under 


that  reason  when  assailed,  but  did  not  origi¬ 
nate  with  that  fact,  but  with  —  However,  !• 
will  not  anticipate. 

My  persecutors  were  too  numerous  for  a 
timid  man  to  cope  with  singlehanded,  and 
their  pertinacity  can  only  be  described  as 
dogged.  'Thus  if,  in  the  course  of  a  rather 
lalxirious  and  anxious  professional  life,  I 
observed  that  I  felt  ill,  I  was  immediately 
reminded  tliat  no  one,  however  strong,  could 
possibly  be  well  living  there. 

Worse  than  all,  the  house  was  condemned 
by  the  facultv !  Where  was  there  ever 
kinder-hearted  man,  more  skilful  doctor, 
more  charitable  soul,  than  thine,  friend 
A  —  ?  How  often  have  you  done  deeds 
whieh  I  should  like  to  blazon  to  the  world, 
and  would  too,  but  I  fear  lest  the  finger  of 
human  praise  should  be  laid  on  them,  and 
spoil  their  bloom,  or  mar  jierhaps  their  ac¬ 
ceptability,  which  is  lying  hidden  in  secrecy, 
awaiting  the  great  day  of  publicity  for  such 
things  !  You  will  learn  from  these  lines,  if 
ever  they  meet  your  eye,  my  secret  belief 
that  not  drains,  but  ghosts,  influenced  you, 
unknown  to  yourself,  to  condemn  me  to  the 
jiains  and  pi'rils,  tlie  cost  and  trouble,  of  a 
move. 

One  of  the  last  feathers  whieh  broke  the 
back  of  a  resistance  lasting  eight  years,  was 
not  the  medical  testimony,  nor  yet  the  real 
annoyances  which  1  shall  relate,  but  the 
following  petty  slander :  — 

“  Yes  !  it  was  very  evident  that  ^Ir. 

X - ,  poor  man,  wanU'd  to  leave  the 

house ;  but  Mrs.  X - would  not  let  him, 

just  because  it  had  a  handsome  drawing¬ 
room,  and  that  too,  although  it  must  be 
quite  evident  to  every  one  that  she  was 
killing  him  by  stopping  in  a  house  which 
gave  one  a  shudder  to  enter.” 

Midgelike  in  its  insignificancy,  elephan¬ 
tine  in  its  mendacity,  this  assertion,  combined 
with  other  things,  sent  the  mental  barome¬ 
ter  up  to  agony-point.  For  1  should  say 
that  the  preludes  to  this  had  been  neither 
few  nor  insignificant.  I  select  a  few  definite 
instances. 

My  constitution  and  habits  make  me  a 
hard  sleeper.  Even  by  day  I  can,  at  almost 
any  moment,  sleep  soundly  at  will  and  in 
any  position.  A  hearth-rug  for  bed  and  a 
big  book  for  pillow,  and  I  have  all  the  ma¬ 
terials  for  a  refreshing  sleep ;  a  fortiori  by 
night  my  rest  is  sound.  Having  a  good  di¬ 
gestion  and  an  easy  conscience,  I  have 
nothing  to  disturb  me  when,  after  a  hard 
day’s  work,  I  retire  late  to  rest  with  the 
conseiousness  that  I  must  be  up  with  the 
first  light  the  next  morning.  I  never  knew 
my  rest  to  be  broken  by  the  thousand  hor¬ 
rors  that  disturb  my  less  fortunate  fellows 
not  gifted  with  my  Napoleonic  capacity  for 
sleep.  You  never  hear  me  complain,  as 
many  do,  to  unsympathizing  auditors,  “  I 
have  not  slept  a  wink  all  last  night.” 

Surprise,  then,  was  my  first  thought  when, 
on  one  memorable  night,  1  found  myself 
suddenly  awake.  If  I  might  be  pardoned 
the  phrase,  I  should  say,  “  I  came  awake.” 
Nothing  else  expresses  the  perfect  clear¬ 
ness  of  my  faculties,  and  the  suddenness 
with  which  I  found  myself  exercising  them 
to  their  fullest  extent.  'This  burst  into 
wakefulness  was  the  exact  opposite  to  fall¬ 
ing  asleep.  No  transitions  from  greater  to 
less  use  of  faculties,  no  semi-consciousness, 
no  doubts  as  to  which  state  I  was  in,  no 
passage  of  illusions  between  the  waking  and 
sleeping  worlds,  no  drowsiness,  —  nothing, 
in  short,  intervened  between  dreamless  sleep 
and  vivid  active  perception,  with  the  full 
assurance  of  being  in  bi'd  “  very  much 
awake,”  and  surprised  at  the  unusual  phe¬ 
nomenon  at  such  an  hour. 

My  second  thought  was  a  sense  of  expec¬ 
tancy.  A  shadow,  as  of  a  coming  of  the 
unseen,  was  cast  over  my  spirit  and  chilled 
it,  without  the  tangible  or  sensible  evidence 
of  one  bodily  organ.  I  had  awoke  listening 
for  a  coming  sound  not  heard,  and  straining 
my  eyes  to  see  an  expected  sight  not  yet 
within  the  range  of  sense,  but  which  had 
manifested  itself  to  my  inner  consciousness, 
and  played  preludes  on  ear  and  eye  to  an¬ 
nounce  its  speedy  approach.  Curious  evi¬ 
dence  this,  surely,  of  the  reach  of  the  human 
spirit,  and  its  independence  of  material 
tilings,  when  it  can  thus  play  the  prophet  in 
a  world  all  its  own,  but  of  whose  secrets  its 
lips  are  sealed,  lest  it  refeal  too  much  for 
flesh  to  bear. 

No  fear  assailed  me.  Surorised,  expec¬ 
tant,  I  listened.  The  ear  had  been  roused, 
and  pulsated  with  an  anxiety  to  catch  the 
earliest  sound,  nothing  more.  Had  noises 
passed  across  the  sleeping  ear,  and  left  no 
trace  of  their  passage  but  the  wakefulness 
which  they  hi^  evoked  and  this  anxious 
expectancy,  just  as  certain  chords  in  music 
require  otners  as  their  sequence  to  give  us 
rest,  without  which  we  are  left  in  an  aural 


suspense  that  leaves  the  soul  craving  some] 
thing  more  ? 

'This  I  know  not;  but  I  am  sure  my  mind 
never  framed,  out  of  its  own  unrest  or  mor¬ 
bidity,  that  which  followed. 

Neither  thieves  nor  ghosts  were  expected 
or  feared.  Like  Balzac,  I  should  laugh  out¬ 
right  to  see  a  thief  trying  to  find  money  in 
my  desk  at  night,  where  I,  the  owner,  had 
sought  it  vainly  day  by  day. 

Mv  spoons  are  plated.  My  books  are 
wortliless  to  the  midnight  robber.  My 
clothes  of  a  cut  which  is  in  great  disfavor 
in  the  thieves’  ([uarter,  where  1  think  any 
one  would  jnirchase  rags  however  dirty,  in 
preference.  No  “  fence  ”  —  i.  e.  receiver  of 
stolen  goods  — would  care  to  cheapen  such 
unsalable  articles  as  my  ordinary  attire 
would  present  to  his  experienced  eye.  If 
ever  broker,  as  in  Dickens’s  charming  crea¬ 
tion,  invoked  Goroo  over  waistcoat  at  half 
a  crown,  I  am  sure  he  would  splutter  still 
more  hcatlienish  oaths  at  the  politest  offer 
of  mv  whole  wardrobe  for  half  the  sum. 
No!  I  am  not  worth  robbing;  and  as  for 
ghosts  I  the  idea  would  have  seemed  to  me 
preposterous  in  the  last  degree,  and  sug¬ 
gested  candle,  turnip,  and  sheet  at  once. 

Yet  I  felt  something  was  coming.  'Tlie 
bright  moonlight  poured  in  and  illumined 
all  one  side  of  the  room,  showing  every  fa¬ 
miliar  article,  some  sacred  prints,  a  priedieu 
and  a  crucifix.  The  light  danced  fantasti¬ 
cally  as  the  trees  moved  outside ;  now  light¬ 
ing  up  one,  now  another,  of  the  objects  I 
gazed  at ;  but  he,  she,  or  it  —  the  expected 
one  —  was  now  heard  slowly  coming  up 
stairs. 

My  heart  gave  one  bound,  —  of  excite¬ 
ment  merely,  —  while  the  brain  analyzed 
the  sounds.  What  were  they  ?  Not  a 
booted  tread,  nor  a  stealthy  step,  nor  the 
cn  aking  ascent  of  a  heavy  weight,  nor  the 
trip  of  a  light  woman,  nor  tinkle  of  little 
feet,  but  pat,  pat,  pat,  —  in  what  musicians 
call  creHceiido. 

A  swift  analysis  of  the  sounds  led  me 
further  than  the  certainty  of  an  approach. 
I  could  now  localize  the  sounds.  I  knew, 
by  a  species  of  mental  arithmetic,  a  propor¬ 
tion  sum  in  sounds,  that  the  foot-pats  were 
now  at  my  study-door,  and  had  now 
ceased. 

Imagination  never  once  depicted  the 
owner  of  the  feet,  nor  tortured  me  either 
with  the  ghastlv  or  the  terrible.  I  coollv 
calculated  that  the  unk  nown  fee  t  had  enterei), 
and  were  then  inspecting  a  very  old  room ; 
a  poor  scholar’s  untidy  study,  where  often 
its  owner’s  head  and  fingers  ached  as  he 
plied  a  laborious  and  ill-renuited  toil,  in 
which  so  many  better  than  he  find  their 
early  death. 

Account  for  it  how  vou  will,  I  did  not 
stir.  Hitherto  1  might  have  been  a  specu¬ 
lative  philosopher,  investigating  a  theoreti¬ 
cal  set  of  strange  sounds,  which  baffled  him, 
but  left  him  calm.  Perhaps  I  might  describe 
myself  by  the  well-known  and  happy  eu¬ 
phemism  as  “constitutionally  Ured,”  alias 
slothful.  At  least  1  work  best  at  high 
pressure  of  excitement,  emulation,  necessity, 
danger,  opposition,  and  the  like.  So  in 
this  case,  characteristically,  I  lay  still. 

But  here,  for  the  first  time,  I  became  con¬ 
scious  that,  silent  and  motionless  as  I  had 
been,  something  had  woke  my  wife  as  well 
as  myself.  Unconsciously  our  whispers  re¬ 
produced  Macbeth,  without  the  guilt. 

Macbeth.  Didst  thou  not  hear  a  noise  ? 

fMdy  M.  I  heard  the  owl  scream  and  the 
crickets  cry.  Did  not  you  siicak  ? 

Mac.  When? 

Lady  M.  Now. 

Mac,  As  I  descended  ? 

iMdy  M.  Ay. 

M(k.  Hark  !  Who  lies  i’  the  second  cham¬ 
ber? 

'The  monosyllabic  talk  of  anxiety  began 
now  to  raise  the  interest,  which  culminated 
as  the  steps  began  again,  and  still  with  up¬ 
ward  tendency  to  terminate  inevitably,  as 
we  knew,  at  our  door. 

One  of  the  strangest  features  of  the  inci¬ 
dent  is  the  simultaneous  waking  of  inde¬ 
pendent  ear-witnesses,  their  joint  testimony 
to  a  dread,  in  the  first  instance  not  caused 
bj'  the  other,  though  perhaps  increased  by 
the  spectacle  of  another’s  tear.  For  when 
speechless  terror,  in  the  shape  of  the  woman 
you  love  most  on  earth,  clasps  you  round 
the  neck  in  an  agony  of  despair,  it  requires 
some  strength  otmind  not  to  catch  the  con- 
tanous  fear. 

Fortunately  my  mind  took  a  more  prac¬ 
tical  turn,  as  I  thought,  “It  will  Idlf  my 
wife  with  fear,  if  any  one  enters  our 
room.”  1  had  scarcely  detached  her  arms 
fix)m  me  and  bounded  on  to  the  floor,  when 
we  both  heard  a  ftirther  evidence  of  reality, 
corporeal  or  spiritual,  though  the  latter 
never  occurred  then  to  myself.  A  hand  fell 
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on  the  lock,  and  the  handle  of  the  door  turned  / 
No  I  Lot  me  be  more  accurate  in  language. 
Sounds  reached  both  our  ears,  on  which  we 
then  and  afterwards  could  put  no  other  in¬ 
terpretation  than  this,  viz.  that  the  door  of 
our  room  was  tried.  The  hand  we  assumed, 
lor  it  was  a  “sightless  substance.”  The 
turn  of  the  lock  is  the  only  elucidation  of 
the  sound  heard  on  so  calm  and  still  a  night 
by  two  such  eager  and  attentive  listeners. 
Ihe  exertion  of  rising  might  turn  a  handle, 
but  would  nut  cause  the  preliminary  steps, 
the  fumbling  at  the  door,  the  downward 
sweep  to  find  the  lock,  the  contact,  the 
grasp,  tlie  turn,  which  all  to  us  seemed  dis¬ 
tinct,  though  momentary  acts,  of  which  our 
ears  gave  us  the  subtle  and  all  but  inappre¬ 
ciable  evidence. 

But  to  continue.  Still  possessed  with 
material  ideas,  1  rushed  to  the  fireplace  and 
seized  the  poker,  in  the  full  persuasion  that 
ere  I  could  do  so  the  door  must  open,  and  a 
gentleman  in  crajH*  appear  in  the  opening. 
It  is  difficult  to  make  language  follow  in 
rapidity  actions  in  themselves  so  momentary 
as  running  over  a  small  space,  without 
omitting  the  wliirl  of  thought,  important  to 
be  recoiled  here,  if  this  record  is  to  bear 
any  value  with  the  intelligent  reader. 

Yet,  short  as  was  the  space  between  the 
bed,  the  fireplace,  and  the  door,  there  was 
room  for  a  new  fear.  A  sound  of  breathing 

—  not  our  own  —  came  from  behind  the  still 
closed  door.  In  a  flash  I  speculated  on  the 
delay.  Tlie  man  —  I  say  man,  for  I  fancied 
I  had  him  in  my  mind’s  eye,  and  had  en¬ 
dued  him  with  all  the  accessories  of  the 
burglar —  is  listening,  waiting,  alarmed,  un¬ 
decided,  or  is  ignorant  whether,  small  as  I 
am,  I  am  bold  and  will  fight.  I  smiled 
grimly,  as  the  thought  flashed  on,  we  will 
soon  settle  that,  and  perhaps  him.  The 
stairs  arc  steep ;  one  blow  —  let  it  be  sudden 

—  in  self-defence.  Accordingly  I  dashed 
open  the  door.  Tlie  uplifted  weapon  fell 
harmlessly  on  the  small  landing,  as  it  lay 
in  bright  moonlight  before  me,  without  a 
nook  or  comer  capable  of  concealing  the 
smallest  child. 

Let  me  conclude  this  case  by  assuring 
my  readers  that  subsequent  and  immediate 
search  of  tlie  most  diligent  kind  could  not 
resolve  this  experience  in  any  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  modes.  There  were  no  minor  causes, 
cats,  rats,  or  such  small  deer ;  no  thieves, 

Eolicemen,  visitors,  somnambulists.  We 
ad  not  conversed  about  ghosts;  we  had 

Eartaken  of  no  supper;  we  were  in  good 
calth ;  while,  as  to  imagination,  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  excluded  as  an  explanation  of  this 
and  other  facts  which  I  am  about  to  submit 
to  the  reader. 

The  ghost,  if  ghost  it  was,  did  not  wi.-^h  to 
enter  our  room,  but  the  bedroom  next  to 
ours.  If  it  had  purpose  in  its  acts,  it  was 
but  to  rouse  our  attention  to  its  visits. 

I  proceed  to  give  my  reasons  for  this 
strange  assertion,  and  select  one  of  many 
cases  of  inexplicable  alami. 

In  small  nouseholds  the  ladies  of  the 
family  do  not  consider  it  derogatory  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  smaller  duties  of  attention  to  the 
domestic  fittings  of  special  rooms.  One 
such  room,  next  to  our  own,  was  the  care  of 
a  relative  staying  with  us.  Some  trivial 
matter  —  the  entanglement  of  a  blind  — 
caused  her  to  mount  a  chair  late  one  night 
to  adjust  the  hangings  of  the  window.  While 
so  employed  a  dread  seized  her.  I  will  be 
as  concise  as  possible. 

First,  came  a  cold  air  into  the  room, 
though  the  window  was  shut,  and  the  door 
opened  only  on  the  landing  terminating  the 
dark  flight  of  stairs  mentioned  before. 

Next  there  was  a  sense  of  some  one  in 
the  room,  and  a  fear  to  turn  round. 

Lastly,  a  vivid  feeling  of  a  cuidous  kind. 
A  persuasion  that  a  hand  was  uplifted  to 
slap  her  back.  A  scream  ere  the  blow  falls 
brings  a  servant,  whose  first  remark  was  on 
th^resence  of  an  odor  pervading  the  room. 

To  the  reader  perhaps  the  significance  of 
this  last  fact  is  lessened,  when  I  say  that, 
closed  or  open,  in  summer  or  winter,  that 
room  retained,  more  or  less,  a  certain  odor. 
To  my  mind,  however,  this  deepens  instead 
of  lessening  the  mystery ;  for  it  was  the 
odor  of  death,  which  nothing  removed  I 
I  cannot  be  mistaken.  My  profession  brings 
me  face  to  face  with  death  too  often  for  me 
to  be  deceived.  Surrounded  as  I  have  been 
with  corpses  in  every  stage  of  dissolution,  I 
am  not  likely  to  err  in  uie  detection  of  an 
odor  so  familiar  to  my  nostrils. 

I  shall  recur  to  this  in  my  final  hypothesis, 
which  I  offer  as  a  solution  of  the  whole  mys- 
te^ ;  but  now  I  pass  rapidly  on. 

Two  other  persons  were  affected  with  the 
mystery  without  having  had  previous  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  existence.  Nay,  more,  they 
added  a  feature  to  us  unknown  before,  viz. 
the  sex  of  our  visitant  I 


I  spare  you  any  painful  details,  as  it  is  not 
my  object  to  harrow  the  feelings  of  my  read¬ 
ers.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  utter  terror  drove 
one  lady,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  for 
refuge  into  our  room.  She  had  hea^  a 
rustling  female  dress  pass  close  beside  her, 
and  enter  the  suspect^  room,  of  whose  ill- 
repute  she  had  never  heard. 

So  strongly  was  this  impression  some¬ 
times  conveyed,  that  another  person  accosted 
an  imaginary  female,  whose  ascent  she  too 
heard,  as  well  as  her  transit  across  the  land¬ 
ing  into  the  little  chamber  that  breathed  of 
death. 

I  advisedly  say  “  her  transit,”  as  all  later 
appearances  pointed  to  a  restless,  rustling 
irequentation  of  that  one  little  room,  wliich 
all  women  connected  instinctively  with  the 
presence  of  their  own  sex. 

Now  for  the  hypothesis.  Let  this,  too, 
be  drawn  by  my  readers  from  facts. 

The  greatest  manifestations  of  this  harm¬ 
less  annoyance  preceded  by  comparatively 
few  months  the  discovery  of  an  atrocious 
murder.  The  victim  was  a  woman;  the 
murderer  a  pawnbroker.  Portions  of  the 
murdered  woman’s  body  were  scattered  all  i 
over  the  city,  and  some  were  never  found.  | 
The  mm'derer  and  his  wife  lived  a  few  doors  j 
from  our  house,  which  had  also  been  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  pawnbroker.  Remorse  drove 
the  assassin  voluntarily  to  confess  the  crime 
seventeen  years  after  the  deed.  Has  not 
my  reader  already  drawn  the  conclusion, 
that  some  unknown  link  bound  that  little 
room  up  with  the  memory  of  the  poor  mur¬ 
dered  woman  ?  Did  portions  of  her  lost  re¬ 
mains  moulder  beneath  its  boards?  Did 
the  foul  sawdust  which  I  saw  beneath  the 
planks  hold  the  secret  of  blood  ?  Had  she 
j  ever  in  happier  times  slept  in  peace  in  the 
tiny  room,  with  her  golden  hair  (produced 
in  evidence)  flowing  over  the  pillow  and 
round  her  then  innocent  face  ?  Did  some 
wrong  in  which  she  there  shared  send  her  to 
mourn  over  the  irretrievable?  Was  it  a 
spirit’s  yearning  to  speak  to  sympathizers 
the  tale  of  woe  ?  Or  did  she  return  there 
as  to  some  well-remembered  spot  after  visits 
to  her  murderer,  that  she  might  there  bask 
in  some  purer  memory,  after  the  spectacle 
of  his  face  frenzied  by  his  own  wild  de- 
sjrair  ? 

It  is  useless  to  speculate.  One  thing 
puzzles  me.  besides  the  explanation  of  the 
facts,  and  the  true  answer  to  many  such 
questions  as  these.  It  is  this.  Why,  as¬ 
suming  for  argument’s  sake  the  theory  of 
spiritual  agency,  were  such  manifestations 
allowed  by  the  good  God,  when  they  seem 
to  have  subserved  no  real  end,  whether  of 
justice  or  revenge  ?  Why  trouble  that  house¬ 
hold  which  did  not,  and  could  not,  aid  in 
the  slightest  degree  in  the  final  vengeance 
of  blood,  which  came  by  other  means  ? 

I  do  not  attempt  to  discuss  these  and 
similar  questions  on  any  hypothesis  what¬ 
ever;  their  discussion  would  take  us  too 
far.  I  merely  formulate  some  axioms  by 
which  the  thoughtful  reader  might  seek  the 
solution  by  himself. 

Crime  is  in  itself  a  disturbing  force  in  an 
originally  harmonious  and  peaceful  world  ; 
but  when  once  created  by  a  human  will  can¬ 
not  philosophically  be  restricted  in  its  ef¬ 
fect  either  to  the  visible  or  the  finite  worlds 
where  it  began. 

Secondly,  human  blood  cries  to  heaven, 
and  has  jwwer  to  disejuiet  the  living  and 
the  dead. 

Lastly,  life  is  clothed  with  additional  awe 
and  sanctity,  on  the  suppositions  that  it 
carries  its  own  indentity  beyond  dissolution 
and  the  grave ;  that  it  can  walk  the  earth 
unseen ;  that  it  bears  in  its  memory  the  in¬ 
destructible  and  vivid  record  of  the  past ; 
that  it  visits  every  scene  which  it  has  stained 
with  its  sin,  or  washed  with  the  tears  of  its 
sorrow ;  that  the  Invisible  acts,  as  well  as 
exists,  no  less  really  than  the  Visible,  trans¬ 
formed,  transfigured  behind  the  veil. 


MORE  ABOUT  DIAMONDS. 

IF  the  Eastern  monarchs  wore  diamonds 
about  their  persons,  it  was  principally  be¬ 
cause  they  regarded  them  as  talismans,  as 
having  magietd  properties ;  and  the  same  be¬ 
lief  was  shared  by  all  nations.  Serapius  as¬ 
cribes  to  this  gem  the  power  of  keeping  at  a 
safe  distance  lemures,  incubes,  and  succubos ; 
and  of  making  men  courageous  and  magnani¬ 
mous.  It  was  also  thought  to  nullify  the 
attractive  power  of  the  magnet.  The  Indians 
believe  that  diamond-powder  taken  into  the 
mouth  causes  the  teeth  to  fall  out ;  and  that 
the  stone  acts  as  a  preservative  against  light- 
ning. 

Tliere  is  mention  in  history,  of  a  cloak  of 
Charlemagne’s,  the  clasp  of  which  was 
formed  by  two  diamonds ;  and  in  the  inven¬ 
tory  of  the  effects  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  in 
13G0  or  1368,  a  diamond  cut  into  the  form 
of  a  shield  is  amongst  the  list  of  valuables. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  the  time  of  a 
clever  lapidary  of  the  name  of  Hemion,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  that  a 
glimpse  was  obtained  of  the  real  magnificence 
of  the  diamond  as  an  article  of  ornament ; 
but  it  was  reserved  for  Louis  Van  Bergh- 
em,  forty  years  later,  to  discover  the  method 
of  cutting  the  diamond  into  regular  facets, 
thus  revealing  the  jewel  in  its  full  beauty. 
He  established  a  guild  of  diamond-cutters 
in  Bruges ;  but  his  pupils,  driven  from  this 
place  by  the  intolerance  of  the  priests,  after¬ 
wards  settled  in  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam. 
The  latter  town  still  has  the  repute  of  pos¬ 
sessing  the  first  diamond-cutting  factory  in 
the  world.  It  was  here,  in  the  establishment 
of  M.  Coster,  that  the  Koh-i-noor  was  recut 
in  1852. 

The  operation  mav  more  properly  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  grinding  than  cutting.  The  stone 
is  applied  to  the  surface  of  a  flat  iron  plate, 
covered  with  oil  and  diamond-dust,  and  ro¬ 
tating  with  great  velocity.  The  extreme 
nicety  required  in  diamond-cutting  may  be 
imagined  when  it  is  remembered  that  multi¬ 
tudes  of  these  gems  are  so  small,  that  it 
takes  one  thousand  to  weigh  a  single  carat. 

The  origin  of  the  carat — four  grains 
Troy  weight, — is  from  the  Arabic  word 
“  Kuara,”  the  name  of  the  seed  of  a  pod¬ 
bearing  plant.  These  seeds  are  uniformly 
of  the  same  gravity,  and  were  used  for 
weighing  against  gold-dust.  The  weight 
was  adopted  in  Hindostan,  and  thence  all 
over  the  world. 

The  rage  for  the  possession  of  these  pre¬ 
cious  stones  so  much  increased  after  the 
revelation  of  their  extreme  beauty  by  Van 
Berghem,  that  Paris  alone,  in  the  time  of  the 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  —  who  was  a  great  dia¬ 
mond  fancier,  —  supported  seventy-five  dia¬ 
mond  cutters.  In  England  also  were  several 


The  Italians,  certainly,  make  less  fuss 
about  railway  accidents  than  any  people  on 
earth.  A  short  time  ago,  a  train  on  the 
Mont  Cenis  line,  on  making  the  ascent  of 
the  mountain  above  San  Martino,  was 
obliged  to  back  to  the  station  for  a  supply 
of  water,  which  was  found  to  be  exhausted. 
The  proper  precautions  having  not  been 
taken,  the  train  descended  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night  with  fearful  rapidity,  flew  off" 
the  line  like  a  thunderbolt,  and  was  dashed 
to  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  The  Gazetta 
Uffizale,  in  relating  the  occurrence,  takes 
credit  to  the  Government  for  the  excellence 
of  its  railway  arrangements  on  the  grounds 
that  accidents  of  the  same  kind,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  have  only  occurred 
j  three  times  this  year  at  the  same  place  I 


renowned  lapidaries,  whose  work  was  so 
perfect  that  even  now  the  diamonds  called 
“  old  English  ”  are  much  prized.  The  art, 
however,  in  this  country'  has  declined. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  extravagant  use  was 
made  of  diamonds  as  well  as  of  other  precious 
stones.  The  descriptions  of  some  of  the 
state  dresses  worn  in  those  days  appear 
almost  fabulous.  Take  the  dress  worn  by 
Queen  Mary  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage 
with  Philip  the  Second  of  l^ain.  for  in¬ 
stance.  It  was  made  in  the  French  style, 
we  are  told.  The  close  gown  or  kirtle  was 
of  white  satin,  wrought  with  silver;  the 
robe,  richly  brocaded  on  a  gold  ground, 
with  a  long  train,  was  bordered  with  pearls 
and  diamonds  of  a  great  size ;  the  large  re- 
bras  sleeves  were  turned  up  with  clusters  of 
gold  set  with  pearls  and  diamonds.  Her 
chaperon  or  coif  was  bordered  with  two 
rows  of  large  diamonds,  and  on  her  breast 
was  a  diamond  of  inestimable  value  pre¬ 
sented  to  her  by  her  bridegroom. 

A  robe  was  prepared  for  Marie  de  Medici 
for  a  christening  ceremony,  trimmed  with 
32,000  pearls  and  3,000  diamonds,  and  valued 
at  60,000  crowns ;  this  magnificent  robe  had 
one  defect  however,  —  it  was  too  heavy  to 
be  worn.  Nor  was  this  splendor  confined 
to  ladies’  apparel.  The  Diikes  of  Burgundy 
and  other  wealthy  noblemen  not  only  ap¬ 
peared  with  garments  sparkling  with  dia¬ 
monds  and  other  jewels,  but  had  the  hous¬ 
ings  and  chanirins  of  their  horses  set  with 
gems.  There  is  one  thing  to  be  said,  how¬ 
ever  ;  diamonds  were  so  much  portable 
property,  that  could  be  secreted  or  remove<l 
at  any  moment.  In  times  of  revolution  and 
political  ferment,  jewels  have  always  risen 
in  price.  In  Paris,  during  the  great  Revo¬ 
lution,  diamonds  doubled  their  value ;  and 
even  now,  in  countries  where  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  insecure,  wealth  is  partly  kept  in 
the  form  of  jewelry  in  case  ot  emergency. 

When  the  banking  system  was  in  its  in¬ 
fancy,  and  letters  of  credit  were  unthought 
of,  such  means  of  conveying  property  were 
very  convenient;  as  Marco  Polo  and  his 


'  brothers  found  on  returning  to  Venice  after 
;  their  twentv-four  years’  absence  in  the  East. 

I  They  had  difficulty  in  gaining  admission  to 
i  their  family  mansion,  —  a  handsome  palace 
in  the  street  of  San  Giovanni,  Chrisostomo, 
—  having  been  reported  dead.  Shabby, 
threadbare,  and  travel-stained,  they  were 
not  particularly  reputable  relations  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,  and  they  did  not  find  it  alto¬ 
gether  easy  at  first  to  prove  their  identity. 
Soon  after  their  arrival  they  sent  to  invite 
all  their  relatives  to  a  sumptuous  banquet, 
when  they  appeared  in  three  successive 
changes  of  raiment,  each  more  splendid  than 
the  last.  When  the  entertainment  was  over, 
Marco  Polo  rose  from  his  seat,  and  going 
into  an  adjoining  room,  returned  with  the 
three  patched  and  much-worn  garments  in 
which  the  brothers  had  appeared  on  their 
first  return.  With  the  assistance  of  a  knife 
these  dresses  were  ripped  up,  and  to  the  as¬ 
tonishment  and  delight  of  the  assembled 
guests,  quantities  of  diamonds,  rubies,  emer¬ 
alds,  and  other  gems  were  produced  from 
the  linings  of  the  patches,  and  heaped  on 
the  banqueting-table.  So  great  was  the 
amount  of  wealth  thus  displayed,  that  the 
mansion  of  the  brothers  Polo  received  the 
name  of  “  La  Corte  dei  Millioni.”  As  may 
be  supposed,  no  further  opposition  was  made 
to  their  claims  of  relationship. 

An  engraver  of  the  name  of  Giacomo  di 
Tuzzo  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who 
cut  devices  on  the  diamond.  Several  en¬ 
graved  diamonds  are  said  to  be  extant; 
amongst  the  rest,  an  antique  head,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford ;  but  on 
account  of  the  excessive  hardness  of  this 
stone,  such  engravings  are  extremely  rare, 
and  it  is  even  doubted  whether  those  men¬ 
tioned  are  not  colorless  sapphires. 

There  are  only  six  great  diamonds  known 
in  the  world;  that  is,  taking  a  hundred 
carats  as  the  minimum.  Each  of  these  has 
its  historj'.  The  largest  is  the  one  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Bajah  of  Mattam.  The  Dutch 
Governor  of  Batavia  proposed  to  give 
£  50,000  sterling,  and  two  gunboats,  with 
stores  and  ammunition  complete,  for  this 
wonderful  jewel ;  but  the  offer  was  reflised, 
on  account  of  the  Rajah’s  belief  in  the  talis- 
manic  properties  of  this  diamond,  and  con¬ 
sequent  dependence  of  the  fortune  of  his 
family  on  its  possession. 

The  celebrated  Koh-i-noor,  or  Mountain 
ofLight,  is  well  known.  The  Hindoos,  with 
their  usual  exaggeration,  trace  it  back  to 
Kama,  King  of  Anga,  who  reigned  three 
thousand  years  ago,  or  even  to  the  god 
Krischna.  When  Tavernier  was  in  India, 
he  saw  it  in  the  treasurj’  of  the  Emperor 
Aurungzebe.  In  the  beginning  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  centuiy-  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Khan  of  Cabul.  Runjeet  Singh,  having 
heard  of  this  exquisite  gem,  determined  to 
make  it  his  own.  To  that  end  he  invited 
the  Khan  to  visit  him  at  Lahore,  and  when 
his  guest  arrived,  demanded  the  transfer  of 
the  diamond.  The  Khan  had  not  been 
without  his  suspicions,  however,  and  had 
I  provided  himself  with  a  crystal  counterfeit ; 

I  this,  after  much  delay  and  pretended  reluc- 
I  tance,  he  consented  to  part  with.  He  was 
allowed  to  return  home,  and  Rimjeet  Singh, 
delighted  with  his  acquisition,  sent  for  a 
jeweller  in  ortler  to  have  the  precious  dia¬ 
mond  mounted.  His  exultation  was  soon 
I  changed  to  wrath,  for  the  jeweller  pro- 
j  nounced  the  supposed  Koh-i-noor  to  be 
j  nothing  but  a  piece  of  worthless  crystal. 

I  The  Khan  of  Cabul  gained  nothing  bv  his 
I  deception  in  the  long  run.  Runjeet  ^ingh 
I  ordered  his  palace  to  be  invested  and  ran- 
1  sacked,  but  no  Koh-i-noor  was  found;  at 
I  last  a  slave  betrayed  its  hiding-place  under 
a  heap  of  ashes,  and  Runjeet  Singh  carried 
it  off"  in  triumph.  When  the  Pnnjaub  was 
conquered  after  the  Sikh  Mutiny,  the  Koh-i- 
I  noor  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and 
I  was  presented  to  Queen  Victoria  in  1850. 

The  most  romantic  story  is  connected  with 
i  the  celebrated  Sanci  diamond.  It  formerly 
!  belonged  to  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Bur- 
1  gundy,  who  wore  it  at  the  battle  of  Nancy, 

1  where  he  lost  his  life,  in  1477.  A  Swiss  sol¬ 
dier  found  the  diamond  on  the  field  of  battle, 
j  and  sold  it  to  a  French  gentleman  of  the 
;  name  of  Sanci,  in  whose  family  it  was  re- 
j  tained  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  Henry 
IH.  of  France,  wishing  to  raise  recruits 
i  amongst  the  Swiss,  and  finding  his  exchequer 
,  empty,  borrowed  the  Sanci  diamond,  in  or- 
I  der  to  pawn  it.  It  was  entrusted  by  M. 
Sanci  to  one  of  his  servants ;  but  neither 
servant  nor  diamond  reached  the  place  of 
destination.  The  king  blamed  M.  Sanci  for 
trusting  the  conveyance  of  so  valuable  a 
jewel  to  menial  hands,  but  the  latter  had 
perfect  confidence  in  the  man’s  honesty,  and 
his  fears  took  another  direction.  He  caused 
a  search  to  be  made,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  valet  had  been  attacked  and  slain 
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by  robbers,  and  that  the  body  was  buried  in 
a  nei^borinz  forest.  It  would  seem  as  if 
promise  had  been  made  on  the  man’s  part, 
or  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  could  have  occurred  to  his  master. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  M.  Sanci  had  the  body 
opened,  and  there  the  diamond  was  dis¬ 
covered,  the  man  having  swallowed  it  to 
save  it  from  the  brigands. 

Diamonds  are  associated  with  manv  mem¬ 
orable  events  of  historv*.  It  was  to  Oie  dia¬ 
mond  ring  that  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
gracefully  lost  to  the  Duchess  D'Estamiies, 
that  he  probably  owed  his  liberty  when  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  dominions  of  his  ancient 
enemy,  Francis  I.  of  France. 

It  was  a  diamond  ring  that  was  sent  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  as  a  token  of  friendship  to 
Mar}-  Queen  of  Scots,  —  a  pleilge  that  in¬ 
duct  Queen  Man-  to  intrust  herstdf  to 
English  hands.  This  was  one  of  tho.se  old- 
fashioned  rings  termed  gimmel  rings.  It  is 
described  by  the  antiquaiy  Aubrey  as  hav¬ 
ing  consisted  of  separate  joints,  which,  when 
nnited,  formed  the  device  of  two  right  hands 
supporting  a  heart.  The  heart  was  com¬ 
posed  of  two  diamonds,  held  together  by  a 
central  spring,  which,  when  opened,  would 
allow  either  of  the  halves  to  be  detached. 

The  stor>'  of  the  diamond  necklace  with 
which  the  fair  fame  of  the  unfortunate  Marie 
Antoinette  was  involved  —  though  there  is 
now  no  doubt  that  the  whole  transaction 
was  a  swindle  and  a  forgery  —  is  familiar 
to  all. 

We  have  no  occasion  to  go  further  back 
than  our  own  era  for  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  diamond  stories  on  record.  It  has 
always  been  the  custom  of  the  city  of  Paris 
to  present  the  bride  of  the  reigning  sovereign 
with  a  gift  on  her  wedding-day.  When  the 
Empress  Eugenie  was  chosen  to  share  the 
throne  of  Napoleon  ID.,  the  city,  represent¬ 
ed  In'  the  Municipal  Commission,  voted  the 
sum  of  600,000  firancs  for  the  purchase  of  a 
diamond  necklace.  As  soon  as  the  vote  was 
made  known,  the  jewellers  vied  with  each 
other  in  offering  their  choicest  gemt  as  con¬ 
tributions  to  ^s  valuable  gift.  But  two 
days  after  the  vote,  tlie  fair  young  Empress 
caused  her  wish  to  be  made  known  to  the 
Commission,  that  the  sum  voted,  instead  of 
being  expended  in  diamonds,  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  founding  an  educational  institution 
for  the  poor  girls  of  the  Faubourg  St.  An¬ 
toine, —  an  institution  that  will  always  be 
one  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  Empress’s 
crown. 

A  curious  fact  connected  with  diamonds 
is  the  intense  love  that  has  been  lav¬ 
ished  upon  them,  amounting  to  passion.  It 
is  related  of  a  jeweller  in  Paris,  that  having 
had  a  diamond  necklace  stolen  from  him  — 
a  necklace  he  had  spent  much  time  in  per¬ 
fecting  —  he  took  the  loss  so  much  to  heart, 
not  for  the  money-value,  but  from  love  of  the 
jewels,  that  he  died  raving  mad  some  months 
after.  There  is  a  story  sdso  of  several  mys¬ 
terious  murders  having  been  committed  for 
the  sake  of  robbery ;  these  crimes  were  at 
length  traced  to  a  jeweller,  who  being  unable 
to  endure  parting  with  the  diamonds  he  had 
^Id,  had  taken  this  method  of  repossessing 
himself  of  the  gems. 

It  is  a  moot  point  how  far  it  is  allowable 
or  desirable  to  sink  wealth  in  the  purchase 
of  expensive  jewelry ;  beautiful  as  it  is, 
there  may  be  other  better  ways  in  which  we 
can  make  the  riches  that  have  been  bestowed 
upon  us  available  for  the  benefit  of  our 
frllow-creatures ;  this  is  not  a  question, 
however,  that  we  are  here  called  upon  to 
decide.  Admiring,  as  we  must,  the  example 
of  the  Empress  of  the  French,  there  is  no 
occasion  to  condemn  those  who  delight  in 
precious  gems,  —  “  these  flowers  of  miner¬ 
als,”  as  Hauy  calls  them.  All  the  lovely 
productions  of  native  are  good  for  man’s 
use  :  and  in  the  matter  of  personal  adorn¬ 
ment,  as  in  other  things,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  it  is  not  abstinence,  but  temper¬ 
ance,  that  is  one  of  the  virtues. 


We  find  the  following  graceful  li-ric  in 
the  January  number  of  Afacniillan’s  Mag¬ 
azine  :  — 

80UPIR. 

Ne  jamais-la  voir  ni  I’entesdre, 

Ne  junaii  toot  buit  la  nonitner, 

Mala  Bdble  toojoura  rattendre, 

Tonjoan  I’aimer. 

Oarrir  lea  braa,  et,  laa  d’attendre, 

Sur  le  Ddant  lea  rtfermer, 

Mala  encor,  toqjoora  lea  lal  teodre, 

Tonjoan  I’aimer. 

Ah  !  oe  poQToir  qne  lea  loi  tendre, 

£t  daoa  ka  pleun  ae  conanmer, 

Hals  cet  plenn,  to^Joon  lea  rSpandre, 
To<iioon  I’aimer. 

Ne  Jaaaala  la  voir  ni  I’entendre, 

Ne  jamais  toot  bant  la  nommer, 

Mais  d’nn  amour  toujoan  plot  tendre, 
TmtJaan  I’aimw. 

8CU.T  PaniHOiau. 


THE  FORTITIES  OF  PRIME  DONNE. 

^pHE  life  of  a  prima  donna  is  a  curious 
X  one,  and  in  many  cases  an  enviable  one. 
ITie  stage  has  always  bi'en  to  women  a jx)s- 
sible  stepping-stone  to  the  pei'rage.  Miss 
Stephens  became  Countess  of  Essex;  Miss 
Foote,  Countess  of  Harrington;  Miss  Bolton, 
Lady  Thurlow;  Victoria  Balfe,  first  Lailv 
I  Crampton,  and  now  the  wife  of  a  Spanish 
grandee ;  Patti  has  married  a  man  of  birth, 
a  late  equerry  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  of  whose  court  he  was  a  distin¬ 
guished  ornament ;  and  the  name  of  Chris¬ 
tine  Nilsson  has  been  coupliKl  with  possible 
titles.  The  triumphs  of  the  stage  are  end¬ 
less  as  arc  the  lovers  which  fair  cantatrices 
:  seem  to  attract  there.  Of  Mile.  Tietjens,  a 
j  most  romantic  story  is  told.  In  the  carlv 
days  of  her  triumphs  a  young  man  of  wealth 
and  position  wished  to  many  her,  but  he 
;  made  it  a  condition  that  she  should  give 
I  up  her  profession.  .She  asked  for  nine 
I  months  to  consider  his  proposals,  but  happi¬ 
ly  at  the  end  of  that  time  she  made  a  choice 
!  of  the  stage,  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  the 
I  world  generally.  Popular  applause  is  lav- 
I  ished  upon  public  singers  in  a  manner  Uiat 
I  scarceh'  any  other  woman  can  |)ossibly  cn- 
1  joy.  When  Piccoloniini  sang  in  Italy  they 
j  not  only  showered  bouquets  upon  her,  but 
I  now  and  then  a  white  dove  fluttered  to  her 
'  feet.  MTien  Jenny  Lind  sang  at  Stockholm 
I  the  rush  for  seats  was  so  great  that  they 
'  were  put  up  at  auction  and  realized  fabulous 
I  sums,  all  of  which  went  to  a  fund  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  school  there  for  decayed  artists.  As  a 
:  body,  there  is  no  one  mon-  charitable  than 
i  musical  artists.  When,  in  1847,  the  Misses 
j  Pyne  (then  not  so  well  known  to  fame) 
i  heard  that  a  society  fiir  homeless  children 
'  must  fall  to  the  ground  for  want  of  funds, 

I  they  volunteered,  unasked,  to  give  a  concert 
j  for  its  benefit,  which  was  veiy  successful, 
i  Clara  Novello’s  triumphs  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten.  At  Genoa  her  audience  threw 
i  bouquets  containing  valuable  coronets  at 
!  her  feet,  to  say  nothing  of  camellias  worth 
!  twenty-five  guineas  apiece,  then  escorted 
her  home  with  torches  and  flambeaux.  A 
greater  triumph,  however,  has  scarcely 
been  achieved  by  any  singer  than  the  un¬ 
paralleled  reception  given  to  Patti  of  late  in 
■  Russia.  The  sums  which  fortunate  singers 
realize,  too,  are  almost  incredible.  Every  ¬ 
body,  doubtless,  remembers  Gabrielli’s  re- 
,  ply  to  Catherine  H.,  of  Russia,  when  she  ex¬ 
pressed  her  astonishment  at  her  ilemanding 
eight  thousand  ducats  for  singing,  by  saving, 
“I  don’t  pav  a  field-marshal  as  mucli  as 
:  that.”  “Well,  then,  get  the  field-marshal  to 
sing  to  you.”  The  Empress  seems  to  have 
seen  the  force  of  the  argument  and  paid  the 
demand.  There  are  so  few  first-rate  voices  in 
the  world  that  they  can  always  insurt*  their 

[vice,  (rabrielli  made  a  large  fortune  and 
ived  in  the  greatest  splendor.  The  anec¬ 
dotes  of  her  extravagance  are  endless.  One 
will  suffice.  A  Florentine  noble,  who  came 
to  pay  his  court  to  her,  caught  a  costly  lace 
ruffle  in  the  trimming  of  her  dress  and  tore 
it ;  as  a  compensation  she  sent  him  six  bot¬ 
tles  of  .Spanish  wine  corked  with  Flemish 
lace. 


FOREIGN  FUN. 

A  SIMPLE  POEM 

BV  .V  TltASSCEXDESTALIST. 

If  you  should  an  Oxide  wed 
To  a  Cyanide,  instead 
Of  the  Citrate  it  admires. 

Vain  are  all  abnormal  fires. 

For  the  heart  that ’s  set  upon 
That  iloncotyledon 
Cannot  readily  revolt 
In  a  Blastodermic  moult! 

No !  Bacteria  first  shall  rpail. 
And  e'en  methyltoluol  fail, 
Lamellation  shall  hold  sway 
Till  pseudopodians  melt  away. 

So  until  then  let  Oxide’s  bride 
Be  the  blushing  Cyanide ; 

And  Hypsilophodon  be  dumb 
As  the  pale  Chrysanthemum. 


1 


TAKING  IT  LITERALLY! 

Employer  to  Netc  Clerk.  —  “  Well,  Sniffles,  have 
you  posted  the  ledger?  ’’ 

Sew  Clerk.  —  “  Veth,  thirl  I’ve  posted  the 
ledger;  but,  lor.  thir,  it  wastli  too  big  for  the  letter- 
boxth,  and  I  had  to  take  it  inthide  the  Fosth 
Offith!  ” 

To  persons  in  difficulties  —  Get  out! 

A  Pretty  Kettle  of  Fish  1  Boiled  Salmon. 


HOTEL  CHARGES. 

Scene  —  “  The  Do’em  Hotel.” 

Excited  Juvenile  Rustic.  —  “  1  say,  Fayther,  thick 
ere  Egg’s  stale;  blest  if  I  doant  think  there  be  a 
Chicken  in ’t.” 

Wary  old PatemaL  —  '' k  Chicken,  lad!  Sh  — 
sh  — sh  — say  tww’t  then— they’ll  be  charging 
yer  for  ’L” 


!  A  PANEGYRIC  ON  WOMAN, 

j  Read  directly,  then  read  first  and  third  and 
I  sccon((and  fourth  lines  of  each  verse,  and  lo!  the 
i  difference :  — 

I  The  bliss  of  him  no  tongue  can  tell, 

'  Who  in  a  woman  doth  confide; 

Who  with  a  woman  scorns  to  dwell 
rnnumbered  evils  will  betide. 

They  make  the  daily  path  of  life 
A'pleasant  journey,  strewed  with  flowers; 

A  dre.sry  scene  of  painful  strife 
j  They  quickly  change  with  matchless  powers. 
Domestic  joys  will  fast  decay 

Where  female  inflnence  is  unknown ; 
Where’er  a  woman  holds  the  sway, 
k  man  is  in  perfection  shown, 
i  She’s  never  failing  to  display 
I  Truth  in  its  native  loveliness. 

A  heart  inclined  to  treachery 
A  woman  never  did  possess. 

;  That  man  true  dignity  will  And 

Who  tries  the  matrimonial  state: 

'  Who  pours  contempt  on  womankind 
Will  mourn  his  folly  when  too  late. 

The  only  clique  worth  mixing  one’s  self  up  with 
—  Cliquot. 

I  .Ildy  wants  to  know  if  chignons  :ire  not  hair- 
I  em  scare-em  things. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  has  pre- 
1  sented  his  bust  to  a  Blind  Asylum.  We  don’t 
;  quite  “see  it,”  and  we  suppose  they  don’t  either. 

How  can  a  man  who  has  no  wings  be  said  to  be 
“  winged  ”  in  an  “  affair  of  honor  ”  ‘I  Because,  in 
^  going  to  fight  a  duel,  he  makes  a  goose  of  himself. 

The  funniest  thing  about  the  funny  English 
’  papers  is,  that  they  are  not  funny.  Vide  the  last 
'  numbers  of  Punch,  Fun,  Will  "o’  the  Wisp,  etc. 
etc. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  informs  us  that  “the 
Princess  of  Wales  was  churched  yesterday  at  the 
Chapel  Royal,  St.  James’s,  and  afterwards  drove 
I  out.”  Churched?  What  an  excellent  “  Ameri¬ 
canism  ”  that  would  make  if  it  were  not  an  Eng- 
Pshism ! 


“  You  must  admit,  doctor,”  said  a  witty  lady  to 
i  a  celebrated  doctor  of  divinitj',  with  whom  she 
was  arguing  the  question  of  the  “  quality  of  the 
sexes,”  —  “  you  must  admit  that  woman  was  cre- 
.  ated  before  inan !  ”  “  Well,  really,  madam,”  said 
I  the  astonished  divine,  “  1  must  ask  you  to  prove 
i  your  case.”  “  That  can  be  eqsily  done,  sir.  Was 
:  n't  Eve  the  first  maid  'I  ” 

One  of  the  French  papers  gives  the  following 
;  account  of  the  origin  of  the  expression  “  To  make 
I  a  complete  fiasco.”  A  German  one  day  seeing  a 
1  glassbfower  at  his  occupation,  thought  nothing 
could  be  easier  than  glassblowing,  ami  that  he 
i  could  soon  do  it  as  well  as  the  other.  He  accord- 
I  ingly  commenced  operations  by  blowing  vigorous- 
'  ly,  but  could  only  produce  a  sort  of  pear-sliaped 
,  balloon  or  little  flask  (fiasco).  The  second  attempt 
I  had  a  similar  result,  and  so  ou  until  fiasco  after 
fiasco  had  been  made.  Hence  arose  the  expression 
which  we’ not  unfrequently  have  occasion  to  use 
I  when  describing  the  result  of  our  private  and 
i  public  undertakings. 

A  FEW  APHORISMS. 

Be  contented  with  your  lot,  especially  at  a  pub- 
>  lie  auction. 

The  darkest  hour  (as  a  rule)  is  just  before  the 
gas  is  lighted. 

You  cannot  do  without  money ;  you  may  do 
without  a  mother-in-law. 

Keep  your  temper,  and  your  carriage. 

Misers  are  always  civil,  tor  civility  costs  nothing. 
I  Never  lose  an  opportunity,  or  an  umbrella. 

Be  .satisfied  with  things  as  they  are;  take  the 
crust  with  the  crumb. 

If  you  are  in  a  public  office,  be  })unctnal  —  at 
all  events  in  leaving. 


A  Gehm  AN  paper  says  that  Herr  von  Dingelstadt, 

'  director  of  the  V'ienna  Opera  House,  is  about  to 
;  break  through  the  traditions  of  the  ballet.  He 
I  believes  the  ballet  to  suffer  from  an  entire  want  of 
;  humor,  and  proposes  to  deal  with  the  next  new 
'  ballet  in  a  facetious  manner.  Amusing  scenes  are 
I  to  awaken  the  sympathy  of  the  public,  and  Herr 
Berg,  a  farce  writer,  has  been  charged  with  the 
i  task  of  providing  a  libretto  full  of  absurd  situa- 
j  tions.  “  It  would  be  difficult,”  says  the  Pall  Mall 
I  Gazette,  “  to  find  anything  much  more  absurd  than 
I  the  ballets  with  which  we  are  favored  at  present, 

,  unless  it  is  the  situation  of  the  spectators,  who 
:  applaud  the  eccentricities  of  the  artistes  when 
'■  they  attempt  to  make  themselves  appear  ridicu- 
I  lously  graceful,  and  succeed  in  appearing  disgrace- 
I  fully  ridiculous.  At  the  same  time  much  might 
I  be  done  to  add  to  the  interest  of  this  kind  of  eu- 
'  tertainnient  by  introducing  as  an  element  any  of 
i  the  current  topics  of  the  day.  Take,  for  instance, 

I  the  Southwark  election.  The  corps  de  ballet 
I  would,  of  course,  consist  of  the  electors.  Mr. 

;  Layard,  with  castanets,  would  gracefully  take  his 
de))arture  for  Madrid.  General  dance,  expressive 
j  of  grief,  by  the  corps  de  btdlet.  Pas  seul  by  a 
!  ‘  working  man.’  Pas  de  deux  by  advanced  Liber- 
I  als,  also  calling  themselves  ‘  working  men.’  Pas 
\  seul  by  a  Conservative.  Pas  de  guatre  by  all  the 
I  candidates.  Dance,  expressive  of  hesitation,  by 
I  the  corps  de  ballet.  Anisic  expressive  of  rigid 
'  economy  and  retrenchment.  Grand  tableau,  —  the 
I  House  of  Commons.  Defiant  dances  by  leaders  of 
!  both  parties.  The  majority  pursue  the  minority 
I  round  the  stage.  The  successful  candidate  for 
[  Southwark,  as  an  independent  member,  trips  to 
j  the  front  of  the  footlights ;  music  expressive  of 
I  peace  and  progress.  He  dances  round  the  stage 
I  pursued  by  the  whippers-in  of  both  sides.  The 
I  doors  of  Uie  House  fall  down.  Working  men, 

I  licensed  victuallers,  local  authorities,  and  habitual 
I  criminals  join  in  a  general  dance  of  a  legislative 
I  description.  Blue  and  orange  lights  flash  and 
;  mingle,  and  the  curtain  falls  to  music  expressive 
;  of  the  millennium.” 


! 


FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.’S  PERIOD¬ 
ICALS  FOR  1870. 

every  aXTCRDAY  FOR  1870.  —  New  gerirs. 
Change  of  Sise.  Enlarged  and  Illustrated. 

The  Puhllshers  nt  Evist  Satvsdat  take  pleasure  In 
anununciiig  tliat  this  ixipular  Juurual  will  now  appear  in 
an  enlirelv  new  fi>rm,  and  with  a  most  important  and  at¬ 
tractive  new  feature,  nameljr,  fint-class  Illustmtions. 

During  the  past  fuur  years,  Eviar  Satusdat  has  laid 
nefore  its  readers  a  mace  varieil  and  valuable  rijumi  of 
hweign  iieriodical  literature,  and  has  won  a  wider  circuits 
tinn  among  all  classes,  thao  any  other  eclectic  periodical 
published  in  America.  Tliough  Eviav  Satusdat  hat  in 
all  reJiiects  fuiniled  the  design  of  its  projectors,  they  are 
not  willing  to  rest  content  without  making  fresh  efforts  to 
enlarge  Its  sphere  and  increase  ils  attractions. 

In  ommencing  tlie  new  volume  for  1870,  the  puhllshers 
propose  to  mcalify  the  shape  of  the  Journal,  without  chang- 
ing  its  general  literary  characteristics,  in  order  to  add  to 
its  attractions  iliustrations  of  the  first  artistic  excellence. 
These  Illustrations  will  be  engraved  from  designs  by 
leading  Euroi)ean  artists,  and  will  embrace  Views  of 
Famous  Places,  Incidents  of  Travel,  Figure- Pieces,  Copies 
of  Celebrated  Paintings,  Studies  of  Street-Life,  and  a 
Oallery  of  PortraiM  of  Contcmimrary  Celebrities,  executed 
with  the  highest  degree  of  finish  known  to  modern  art. 

With  the  unusual  facilities  at  their  disposal,  the  pub- 
Ushers  may  confidently  predict  that  Evsxt  Satuudat  will 
be  a  Journal  of  Choice  Illustrations  as  well  as  a  Journal 
of  Choice  Reading. 

Eraar  Sati'rdat  will,  as  hitherto,  furnish  the  American 
reader  prom  idly  with  the  most  entertaining  and  noteworthy 
articles  in  the  European  periodicals,  —  Serial  Tales,  Short 
Stories,  Essays  biographical  and  descriptive,  Poems, 
Notes  of  Travel  and  Adventure,  Personal  Gossip,  Literary 
Intelligence,  Facetin,  Popular  Papers  on  Science,  and 
Translations  from  the  Continental  Hagaxines. 

Dy  s|iecial  arrangement  with  foreign  authors,  the  con¬ 
ductors  of  Evkwt  Saturdat  are  frequently  able  to  give 
its  readers  many  valuable  papers  simultaneously  irith 
their  publication  abroad. 

The  Publishers  aim  to  commend  it  to  all  classes  of  cut- 
tivateil  and  intelligent  readers  by  the  freshness  and  va¬ 
riety  of  its  contents. 

Tsrms  :  — Single  Number,  10  cents  ;  Yearly  Subscrip¬ 
tion,  S&  OO  in  advance  -,  *4.00  a  year  to  subscribers  for 
any  other  periodical  published  by  Firlds,  Osoood,  &  Co. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  FOR  1870 — Thr  At- 
lAXTio  Monthly  will  lie  conducted  on  the  same  general 
plan  which  has  hitherto  proved  so  acceptable  to  intelli¬ 
gent  American  reaiiers.  In  view  of  their  relations  with 
the  most  illustrious  writers  in  the  United  States,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  frel  warranted  in  Hs.suring  their  patrons  that  the 
future  volumes  of  the  Magazine  will  be  at  least  equal  to 
those  already  published  and  will  be  of  general  interest 
aud  permanent  value, 

IIayakd  Tatlor  will  contribute  lothe  ATtiBnc  for 
1870  a  new  novel  entitled  “Joseph  and  his  Friend.”  It  is 
a  Pennsylvania  story  and  deals  with  the  more  striking 
as|iects  of  Pennsylvania  country  life  and  character. 

Dr.  I.  I.  IlATRS  will  furnish  a  series  of  sketches,  “  Un¬ 
der  the  Midnight  Sun,”  embodying  some  of  the  noteworthy 
exiKTiences  of  his  Arctic  Adventures. 

Gen.  F.  a.  Walrer,  of  the  Treasury  Department,  srill 
treat  of  Finances,  Tariffs,  and  related  suhjei^. 

SiDNRT  Andrews  {“  Dptox  ”  of  the  Boston  Mvertistr) 
will  give  his  impressions  of  “  John  Chinaman,”  derived 
from  a  careful  study  of  the  Chinese  in  California. 

The  Atlantic  for  1870  will  contain  a  aeries  of  valuable 
articles  from  authors  especially  qualified  to  discuss  our 
commercial  relations,  and  the  needs  of  our  Mechanical 
aivl  Manufacturing  Industries. 

Regular  or  occasional  articles  may  be  expected  from  its 
well-known  corps  of  writers. 

Tkrxs:  Single  number,  35  cents  ;  Per  year,  *4.00  in 
advance  ;  Two  copies,  #  7.00 ;  Five  copies,  *  16.00  ;  Ten 
copies,  *30.00,  and  *3.00  for  each  additional  copy. 


OCR  YOUNG  FOLKS  FOR  1870.  —  The  following  are 
among  the  features  of  Oca  Yocmu  Folrs  for  1870 :  — 

Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitnky,  author  of  “A  Summer  in 
Leslie  Ooldthwaite's  Life,”  will  contribute  tlie  leading 
serial  story,  entitled  “  We  Girls:  a  Story  of  Home  Life.” 

Dr.  I.  I.  IlAYEd  will  give  some  graphic  sketches  of  Life 
and  Adventure  in  the  Polar  Regions 

CoL.  T.  W.  lliGGiNsoR  will  furnish  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  Beaver,  the  Elephant,  and  other  animals. 

“  Carlrton,”  author  of  “  Winning  Ills  Way,”  will 
contribute  several  papers  relating  wtmt  he  saw  in  China 
during  his  recent  tour  of  the  globe. 

Mrs.  Agassiz  will  continue  her  account  of  “The  World 
wc  live  on.” 

Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich,  author  of  the  universally  popular 
“Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,”  will  contribute  regularly. 

iiRS.  A.  M.  Diaz,  author  of  the  “William  Henry  Let¬ 
ters,”  will  continue  her  charming  Stories  and  Sketches. 

Mr.  James  Partor  will  furnish  attractive  articles  upon 
interesting  facts  of  Geography  and  History. 

Mr.  j.  'T.  Trowbridge  will  continue  his  papers  on  cu¬ 
rious  branches  of  industry. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  will  contribute  a  series  of  articles  en¬ 
titled  “  Letters  to  my  Nephew.” 

Pompeian  Papers.  A  series  of  remarkably  interesting 
Iiajiers  on  Pompeii  will  be  given,  teliing  how  it  was  buried 
by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and  how  it  is  now  being  re¬ 
stored,  and  what  curious  things  are  found  in  the  ruins. 

Renewed  and  constant  effort  will  be  made  the  coming 
year  to  render  Oca  YocNO  Poles  a  welcome  companion 
for  the  Schoolroom.  It  has  already  been  adopted  by  a 
large  number  of  teachers,  as  a  supplementary  reading- 
book,  with  excellent  results.  The  fresh  and  varied  mat¬ 
ter  makes  the  reading  exercises  of  the  school  delightfU 
and  interesting  both  to  teacher  and  scholar. 

Dialogces  and  Acting  Charades,  suitable  for  School 
Exhibitions,  will  be  introduced. 

As  a  spi'cial  inducement  to  procure  Clubs  the  Publish¬ 
ers  offer  CASH  PBE.MIUM8,  from  #5  to  *300,  to  those 
who  will  send  the  largest  list  of  new  subscribers  before 
the  first  of  April,  1870.  They  also  offer  CASH  PRIZES, 
from  *  10  to  *  30,  for  the  best  Composition,  Charades, 
Puzzles,  Rebuses,  etc.,  written  by  subscribers. 

Circulars  in  regard  to  the  Magazine,  and  the  Cash 
Prizes  and  Premiums,  will  be  sent  fret  to  any  address. 

A  Specimen  Copy  sent/rse. 

Terms. — The  price  of  Our  Younf  Folks  is  *2.00  per 
year.  An  extra  copy  gratis  for  every  five  subscriptions. 
Our  Young  Polks  and  Atlantic  Monikly,  *  6.00  per  year. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW,  Edited  by 
Profs.  James  Russell  Lowell  and  B.  W.  Gurnet. — 
The  North  American  Review  has  for  more  than  fifty 
years  maintained  and  advanced  the  standard  of  American 
letters  and  scholarship,  and  has  elucidated  and  defended 
the  principles  on  which  American  institutions  rest.  It 
nnmliers  among  its  regular  contributors  those  most  emi¬ 
nent  in  America  for  scholarship,  literary  culture,  and 
statesmanship. 

The  conductors  of  the  Review  aim  to  make  it  Indis¬ 
pensable  to  all  persons  of  cultivation,  to  all  who  desire  to 
keep  abreast  with  the  progress  of  research  and  thought 
In  questions  of  philosophy,  science,  and  literature. 

The  North  American  Review  Is  published  qmrterly, 
on  the  first  days  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October, 
each  number  containing  matter  equal  to  an  ordinary  oc¬ 
tavo  volume. 

TERMS.— Six  Dollars  a  year;  Five  Dollars  to  Sub¬ 
scribers  for  any  other  of  F.,  0.,  *  Co.’s  Periodicals  ;  Single 
Numbers,  *1.50.  The  Publishers  pay  the  postage. 

fSfr  Subscriptions  should  be  remitted  In  Post-Ofiet 
Orders  or  in  Jh-afls  on  Boston  or  New  York,  payable  to 
the  order  of  Fields,  Osoood,  ft  Co. 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  ft  CO.,  Publishers, 

124  Tremont  Strset,  Bostoo. 


January  22,  1870.] 


EVERY  SATURDAY  :  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING. 
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IT*  Application*  for  AdvertlalnB  in  { 
KVKRY  SATURDAY  ahould  be  addreued  ' 
to  OEO.  W.  CARR,  care  Meurs.  Fields,  i 
Oscood,  ii  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


GET  THE  BEiUT. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1823. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS’ 

AMERICAN 

PI^lSrO-FORTES  I 

Triumphant  over  all  the  World!  j 


Webster’s  Unabridged 
Dictionary. 

10,000  Words  and  Meanings  not  in  other  Dietionaries. 
3,000  KnKravliiKH;  1H40  Pngc!*  ijtiarto. 
Price,  )*12. 


Glail  to  add  my  testimony  in  iU  favor. 

[Prea’t  Walker  of  Harvard.] 

Every  scholar  knows  its  value. 

(W.  II.  Prescott,  the  Historian.  | 

The  most  complete  Dictionary  of  the  LanKuaKe. 

(Dr.  Dick  of  Scotland.] 


The  Iwst  guide  of  students  of  our  Language. 

[John  0.  Whittier.] 

He  will  transmit  his  name  to  latest  posterity. 

IChancellor  Kent.] 

V  tymological  part  suriwsses  anything  liy  earlier  lalior- 
ers.  [Qeorge  Bancroft.] 

Bearing  relation  to  Language  Prtheipia  does  to  Philoso¬ 
phy.  (Klihu  Burritt.] 

U'  xcels  all  others  in  deBning  scientific  terms. 

(President  Hitchcock.] 
kJ  0  far  as  I  know,  best  defining  Dictionary. 

^  [Horace  Mann.] 

^  ake  it  altogether,  the  unsurpassing  work. 

[Smart,  the  Knglish  Orthoepist.] 


A  necessity  to  every  intelligent  family,  student,  teach¬ 
er,  and  iirolessiunal  roan.  Wnat  library  is  complete  with¬ 
out  the  best  Knglish  Dictionary  f 


I  HAVE  RECEIVED  j 

74  FIRST  PREMIUMS.! 

I 

j  IN  EVERY  INSTANCE  ! 

^  THE  HIGHEST  AWARD,  1 

I  ABOVE  ALL  C0MPETIT0R8,  j 

I  ni  ; 

,  The  United  States,  London,  and  Paris. 

i 

!S4e  WaghlnBtoii  St.,  Boston, 
j  11  Bast  14th  St.,  New  York. 

BONDS. 


WEBSTER'S  NATIONAL  PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY. 

104U  Paicps  Octavo.  MOO  KiiiP'ifvInKH. 
Pricsr,  SO. 

“Tlie  work  is  really  a  gem  of  a  Dictionary,  Just  tlie  , 

thing  for  the  million.'’ - tmerican  Edncational  Monthly.  \ 

Published  by  (i.  k  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Maas. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


NEW  MUSIC  BOOK 

FOR  FE.MALE  SEMINARIES,  HIOH  AND  NORMAL  ^ 
SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 

THE  liATKEL  WREATH.  I 

This  book  will  be  found  more  complete  and  better  | 
ailapted  for  the  use  of  High  Schools  than  any  work  yet  , 
published  ;  it  is  dividetl  into  four  parts,  vix. :  — 

Part  1st  —  Is  a  thorough  course  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion. 

I’art  2d  —  Is  a  Treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  the  voice.  | 
Part  3<l  —  Contains  a  great  variety  of  Select  Music  for  ; 
Sch<x>lt,  Concerts,  and  general  use.  .  . 

Part  4th  —  Contains  Sacred  Music,  Anthems,  Chants,  ! 

and  Hymn-Tunes.  i 

Comimsed  and  arranged  hy  W.  0.  pEBKfks,  Author  of 
“  Church  Bell,’’  “  Nightingale,”  “  tiolden  IJiobin,”  “ Star-  i 
ry  Crown,”  &c.  Price,  8  1.00. 

VVM.  A.  PONU  A  CO.,  Nos.  447  and  896  Brood-  ' 
way,  N.  Y.  .  1 

G.  D.  BUSSB1.L.  St  CO.,  126  Tremout  Street, 
Boston.  I 

$2,000  A  YEArTaND  EXPENSES  ; 

to  agents  to  sell  the  celebrated  | 

WILSON  SEWINO  MACHINES. 


City,  Railroad,  and  State  Bonds, 


We  offer  for  sate 

City  of  Cambridfce  Os,  Water  Loan. 

Clilcagio  Ts,  Water  or  Sewerage. 

Ctnciunatl  7>30s,  Sewerage  Bonds. 

8t.  liouls  Mr,  Sewerage  and  Municipal. 

State  of  Maine  Mr,  due  1880. 

State  of  New  Hampehlre  Mr. 

BaRteni  R.  K.  Mr,  Registered  Bonds,  free  of  C.  S. 
Tax. 

Vt.  Central  St  Vt.  Canada  8  per  cent  Bonds,  free 
of  U.  8.  Tax. 

Union  Pacifle  M  per  cent  Gold  Bonds. 

Central  PariAc  6  “  u  « 

Western  PaeiAc  6  “  „  « 


Subscriptions  received  for  the 

Central  R.  R.  of  Iowa,  7  per  cent  Gold  Bonds,  a 
95.  Interest  payable  in  gold,  free  of  U.  S.  Tax. 
Chtllicothe  St  Brunswick  8  per  cent  Bonds,  free 
of  U.  8.  Tax.  Principal  and  interest  guarantee  by 
North  Missouri  Railroad. 

The  highest  market  rates  will  be  allowed  on  all 
Government  Bonds  received  in  exchange. 

Communications  by  mail,  express,  or  telegraph  will  re¬ 
ceive  immediate  attention. 


The  best  machine  in  the  world.  Stiteh  alike  on  both  sides.  | 
ONE  MACHINE  WITHOUT  MONEY.  I 

For  further  particulars  address  | 

THB  ■WIBSON  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Boston,  Hass.,  or  ^  Louis,  Mo.  { 

FAMILIES  VISITING  BOSTON 

can  find  no  better  accommodations  than  a  suite  of  rooms  j 
at  the  I 

AMERICAN  HOUSE, 

with  bath-rooms,  closets,  kc.  Close  to  principal  places 
of  business  and  amusement. 

AGE  N  T  S  WANTED  EVERY- 

WHERE.  Brown’s  Patent  Doable  Cone  Ventilating 
Damper  gives  the  most  heat  with  the  least  fuel.  No 
express  charges.  Send  for  circular. 

O.  R.  BRIGGS  St  CO., 

_  184  Washington  St.,  New  York. 


ESSAYS 


DESIGNED  TO  ELUCIDATE  THE  SCIENCE  OF 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY, 

while  serving  to  explain  and  defend  the  policy  of  Protec¬ 
tion  to  Home  Industry,  as  a  system  of  National  co-opera 
tion  for  the  elevation  of  Labor. 

By  HORACE  GREEl.EV. 

1  vol.  ISmo.  8 1.60. 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  St  CO.,  Boston. 


STAMMERING 


Permanently  cured  by  Botea’s  Patent  Scientific  Appliances. 
They  received  Medals,  etc.,  at  the  last  London  and  Parii 
Exhibiljont,  and  are  favorably  reviewed  in  the  lUnstraUd 
I^ndon  Mites  and  Medical  Times.  For  Pamphlet,  and 
drawlnp  describing  the  some,  addree*  BIMF80N  St 
CO.,  Box  5076,  New  York. 


BREWSTER,  SWEET,  A  CO., 

40  STATE  STREET. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S  Celebrated  ! 


Every  Packet  bears  the  Fac-Simile  of  his  Signature.  ! 


Mamcfictdreb's  Wssxnouss, 


91  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


JOSEPH  GII.I.OTT  St  SONS. 

The  Isargest  Retail  Book- ' 
store  in  Boston. 

Any  book  pnblished  in  the  United  States  famished  free  I 
by  poet  on  receipt  of  advertised  price.  A  Circnlating  '• 
Library  connected  with  the  store.  i 

JAMES  CAMPBELL,  Bookseller, 

18  Tremont  Stie^  Boston,  Hass.  , 
Mnsenm  Building. _ _ _ I 

TiyniRT.T.ENT  NEW  BOOKS., 

I  LOWELL  — The  Cathedral.  81.26. 

MASSEY  —  A  Tale  of  Eternity.  82.00. 

S  WINTON  —  New  York  Seventh  Regiment  8  6.00. 
ALDRICH  —  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy.  8 1-60. 

MISS  PHELPS  —  The  Trotty  Book.  8 1.60. 

ELAM  —  A  Physician’s  Problems.  8 1.76. 

BROOKE  — Sermons.  82.00. 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  St  CO.,  PnbUskert. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA, 

FOR  1870. 


With  the  new  year  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA  enters 
npon  it*  twentieth  voiume.  It  is  s  Baptist  jourual  of  de- 
cidedo  pinions.  It  neither  flatters  error  nor  caters  to  re¬ 
ligious  liberalism.  Now,  as  heretofore,  its  purpose  is  to 
enforce  the  claims  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour  ami  Ruler  of 
the  world,  and  to  vindicate  thcee  principlee  and  ordinan¬ 
ces  which  Baptists  believe  te  bare  been  establisbeil  by 
the  ”  One  Lawgiver.”  Ita  formative  hies  ia  loyalty  to 
Christ.  Its  merited  reputation  as  a  religious  journal  has 
been  derived  from  its  bold  opposition  to  error,  and  its 
sturdy  defence  of  evangelical  tmtb.  That  reputation  it 
will  labor  to  maintain.  Ita  views  concerning  religions, 
moral,  social,  and  political — not  party  —  questions  it  will 
strive  to  inculcate  so  as  to  exhibit  maulineee  of  thought 
with  dependence  on  the  Divine  Word,  intolerance  of  error 
with  tolerance  of  men,  frankness  of  utterance  with  cour¬ 
tesy  of  expression.  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA  will  be  a 
Repr<‘i*ei>tatlv«  Baptist  Journal. 

Its  publisher,  gratified  with  the  fact  that  numerous 
Christian  hmilies  have  commendeil  its  post  coarse  by 
voluDtarily  aiding  in  the  increase  of  its  list  of  snhscribers, 
accepting  their  spontaneous  testimony  that  it  is  excelled 
by  no  paper  as  a 

Comprehensive  Family  KeilKions  Journal, 

will  strive  to  make  it  the  best  Baptist  newspaper  in  the 
land .  One  year  ago  he  sought  to  meet  the  demands  which 
the  religious  public  made  upon  THE  CHR1STI.4N  ER.A 
for  a  greater  variety  and  a  larger  amount  of  ch'iice  read- 
ing,  by  enlarging  its  siie  and  engaging  ailditional  eminent 
writers  to  contribute  to  its  columns.  Liberal  suhseriptioos 
indorsed  his  enterprise.  This  approbation  has  imiuced 
him  to  make  still  more  generous  arrangement.-'  fur  the 
improvement  of  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA  daring  1870. 


Editorial  Staff  and  Contributors. 


MR.  S.  E.  PIERCE,  for  several  years  one  of  the  editors  ' 
of  the  Watchman  and  Reflector,  and  popularly  known  | 
under  his  nom  de  pinme  of  ”  Banger,”  has  been  secured 
to  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA  as  associate  editor.  The  | 
editorial  staff  and  prominent  contributor!  will  include  the 
following  names :  — 


Rev.  a.  Webster,  D.  D., 
Mr.  S.  E.  Pierce, 

Kditors. 

I’Ror.  H.  Lincoev,  D.  D., 
I’Ror.  A.  Hovev,  D.  D., 
Prof.  0.  S.  Stearns,  D.  D., 
Rev.  j.  t.’uAPLi.N,  D.  D., 
Rev.  D.  0.  Ennr,  D.  D., 

R  :v.  IV.  Lanso.x,  D.  D., 
Rev.  E.  E.  <’i  jisiinus,  D.  D., 
Rev.  j.  D.  Phelps,  D.  D. 


Rev.  S.  W.  FouASiue, 
Rev.  .4.  J.  Gordon, 
Ret.  j.  D.  Fclton, 
Rev  G.  S.  Abbott, 
Rev.  r.  II.  Rowe, 
Rev.  D.  W.  F  vi-nce, 
Ret.  a.  K.  Potter, 
Rev.  II.  C.  Grates, 
Mrs.  L.  S.  rtoonwi.v, 
Mrs.  j.  D.  Crvpun, 


Characteristics  of  the  I’aper. 

It  is  a  Baptist  Journal  because  it  believes  that  the  Bap¬ 
tists  are  right  in  their  views  of  the  doctrines,  polity,  and 
ordinances  ‘‘once  delivered  to  the  Saints.”  While  firm 
in  its  denominational  faith,  it  recognixes  all  Christians  as 
members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  —  a  religious  Journal,  it 
has  religious  opinions  which  it  frankly  expresses,  —  a  fam¬ 
ily  Journal,  it  will  discuss  social,  moral,  and  political  ques¬ 
tions  from  a  religioas  standpoint  —  venerating  ideas  and 
principles  more  tlian  men  or  parties,  it  calls  no  man  mas¬ 
ter  save  the  God-Man,  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 

The  department  of  RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE  wiU 
occupy  a  prominent  place. 

That  of  “THE  WEEK”  will  carefully  record  topics  of 
general  interest. 

The  “  BOOK  T.4BLE  ”  will  be  served  with  special  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  wants  of  those  whose  occupation  or  distance 
from  the  city  debars  them  from  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  current  literature. 

The  “  YOUTH’S  DEPARTMENT  ”  will  be  so  edited  as 
to  attract,  interest,  and  educate  the  younger  members  of 
the  family. 

The  efforts  of  the  Publisher  and  Editors  will  be  ear¬ 
nestly  directeil  towards  such  a  union  of  intellectnal  re¬ 
sources  and  business  energy  as  will  make  THE  CHRIS¬ 
TIAN  ERA 

The  Best  Family  ReliKlous  Jotirnal. 

As  evidence  of  tlie  flattering  opinions  entertained  of 
our  Journal  by  the  Baptist  clergymen  of  this  city,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  testimonial  is  published  :  — 

We  regard  Thx  Christian  Era  as  ranking  among  the 
highest  and  most  excellent  religious  papers  in  the  land. 
It  is  no  disparagement  to  other  reiigiout  organa  to  say 
that  as  a  faml^  paper  it  is  as  good  as  the  best  of  them. 
It  is  elevated  in  its  tone,  pure  in  its  teachings,  uncom  - 
promising  in  ito  attitude  towards  error,  bold  in  its  utter¬ 
ances  for  the  truth,  practical  in  its  tendency  —  and,  above 
all,  a  genuine  Christian  spirit  seems  to  give  unction 
throughouL 

WILUAM  V.  GARNER, 

Pastor  of  Charles  Street  Church. 

BOLLIN  H.  NEALE, 

Pastor  of  Somerset  Street  Church. 

D.  C.  EDDY, 

Pastor  of  Second  (Baldwin  PI). 

JUSTIN  D.  FULTON, 

Pastor  of  Union  Temple  Church. 

S.  W.  FOLJAMBB, 

Pastor  of  Harvard  Street  Church. 

L.  A  GRIMES, 

Pastor  of  Twelfth  Baptist  Church. 

The  late  Rev.  Dr.  STOW,  once  venerable  as  a  father, 
now  mourned  as  a  wise  counsellor,  said :  — 

Thi  Christian  Era  k  thoroaghly  what  it  professes  to 
be,  —  a  Baptist  paper,  defending  in  a  catholic  spirit,  the 
principles  and  polity  of  the  denomination.  In  doctrines 
and  morals  its  tone  is  elevated.  Many  families,  I  know, 
consider  the  sermons  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spurgeon  as  more 
than  dinivalent  for  the  subscription  price.  Eminently  a 
religioas  pa|)er,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  thousands,  I  cor¬ 
dially  recommend  it  as  worthy  of  a  liberal  patronage. 

•  BARON  STOW. 


SUBSCKIPTION  — Only  6!6.30  in  advance  per 
year.  Four  DoUara  will  pay  for  Two  Copies  lent  to  one  old 
subscriber  and  one  new  one,  or  two  new  ones,  one  year. 
Specimen  copies  sent  raxi. 

Address  all  orders  simply  to  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA, 
Boston,  Hiss. 

OFFICE,  No.  *0  SCHOOL  STREET. 

am 08  WEB8TES,  Publidier. 


HORACE  GREELET 


ON 


FARMING. 


“WHAT  I  KNOW  OF  FARMING.” 

I  purpose,  should  my  life  and  health  be  spared,  to 
write  a  series  of  essays,  to  be  entitled  as  above,  and 
printeil  ill  each  issue  of  Thr  Wiiklt  Tribuni  througb- 
ont  the  year  1870.  They  will  also  appear  in  Tm  DailT 
and  in  Till  Srmi-Wsexlt  TaisrNa  They  will  not  be 
long,  since  I  propose  to  state  only  what  I  know  or  on  good 
eviileno*  beliere  ;  and  they  still  not  aspire  to  teach  aWe, 
experienced,  successful  farmers,  nor  to  present  very  much 
that  will  not  to  men  of  this  class  be  already  generally 
known.  They  will  be  more  estiecially  aildressed  to  our 
American  Youth,  whether  they  live  on  farms  or  not,  and 
will  aim  to  make  them  aetiuaiiited  with  truths  and  princi¬ 
ples  that  ought  to  interest  all  who  eat  at  well  as  those  who 
also  produce.  I  think  I  have  leameil  some  things,  in  the 
course  of  fifty  years’  labor,  travel,  and  obsewation,  that 
even  goot  farmers  may  respectfully  consider ;  but,  whether 
arty  of  these  shall  see  fit  to  do  so  or  not,  I  hope  to  attract 
sod  reward  the  attention  of  the  young.  For  Agriculture 
in  the  future  is  certain  to  be  very  different  from  what  H 
I  has  been  in  the  past ;  ami  this  I  mean  to  demonstrate  so 
I  that  those  who  hear  me  through  shall  not  be  able  to 
I  doubt  it. 

I  So  much  has  been  said  —  mainly  by  those  who  never 
I  saw  my  farm  and  know  nothing  of  ita  products  —  of  the 
I  enormous  coat  at  which  I  grow  each  turnip,  potato,  fee., 
that  I  shall  be  impelled  to  use  the  facts  presented  by  my 
experience  in  illustration  of  the  broader,  more  important 
truths  that  I  hope  to  commend  to  wide  acceptance.  I 
shall  speak  aa  freely  of  my  mistakes  as  of  my  snccesses, 
and  endeavor  to  make  the  former  at  least  as  useful  to  my 
readers  as  they  have  been  costly  to  myself.  But  failures 
and  triumphs  alike  will  be  exposed  and  discussed  only  so 
far  as  they  can  he  made  instructive  to  those  who  have  yet 
to  begin  where  I  did  ;  and  I  trust  both  together  will  not 
aliaorb  a  tenth  of  the  space  devoted  to  “  What  I  Know  of 
Farming,”  wherein  I  hope  to  embody  words  of  cheer  as 
well  as  hints  fur  guidance  to  the  fature  farmers  of  oar 
country. 

HORACE  GREELEY. 

New  York,  Christmas,  1869. 


THE 


NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE 


contains  all  the  important  Kditorials  published  in  the 
Dailt  Tribi'Nr,  except  those  of  merely  local  interest ; 
also  Literary  and  Scientific  Intelligence ;  Reviews  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  New  Books  s  letters  from 
our  large  corps  of  Correspoodeats  ;  latest  news  receireii 
by  Telegraph  from  all  parts  of  the  work! ;  a  summary  of 
all  important  intelligence  in  this  city  and  elsewhere ;  a 
Synopsis  of  the  I’rocesdings  of  Congress  and  State  Le^s- 
lature  when  in  session ;  Foreign  News  received  by  every 
steamer;  Exclosive  Reports  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Farmers'  Club  of  the  American  Institute ;  Talks  about 
Fruit ;  Stock,  Financial,  Cattle,  Dry  Goods,  and  General 
Market  Reports. 

The  Full  Reports  of  the  American  Institute  Farmers’ 
Club,  and  the  various  Agricultural  Reports,  in  each  num¬ 
ber,  are  richly  worth  a  year’s  subscrii^on. 


Horticultural  Department. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  growing  interest  in  practicsl 
Horticulture,  and  to  comply  with  frequent  apprtils  from 
all  parts  of  tlie  country  fur  information  of  a  practical 
character  on  the  subject,  we  have  engaged  Ma.  P.  T. 
Quinn,  who  is  experienced  in  mral  affairs,  to  write  in  a 
lucid  style  a  series  of  articles  on  the  management  of  Small 
Farms,  Fruit  and  Vegetible  Culture,  and  how  to  make 
them  pay,  giving  general  and  specific  directions  from 
plantiog  to  the  ultimate  disposal  of  the  crops. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  Incrative  business  car¬ 
ried  on  by  nnprincipied  men,  in  selling  worthless  and 
old  plants  under  new  names  to  the  inexperienced.  Thb 
Tbibcns  will  be  always  ready  to  g^rd  the  farmer  against 
any  such  imposition  that  comes  within  our  knowledge. 


Veterinary  Department. 

To  make  Thr  Tribune  still  more  valoaMe  to  its  agricnl- 
tural  readers,  we  have  engaged  Prof.  James  Law,  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeon  in  Coruell  University,  to  answer  questiona 
concerning  diseases  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sbe^  and  other 
domestic  animals,  and  to  prescribe  remedies.  Answers 
and  prescriptions  will  be  given  only  through  the  coiumos 
of  The  Tribune.  We  are  sure  that  this  new  featnre  in 
The  Tbibcnr  will  add  largely  to  ita  readers,  as  all  owners 
of  animals  are  liable  to  need  the  information  proOered. 
Inquiries  should  be  made  as  brief  aa  possible,  that  the 
qu^ions,  answers,  and  prescriptions  may  be  published 
together.  In  short,  we  iotenil  that  The  Tbibunb  shall 
keep  in  the  advance  in  all  that  concerns  the  Agricultural, 
Manufiicturing,  Mining,  and  ottier  interests  of  the  country, 
and  that  for  variety  awl  completeness,  it  shall  remain  al¬ 
together  the  most  valuable,  interesting,  and  instructive 
Niwsr.APsa  published  in  the  world. 


TERMS  GF  THE  "WEEKLY  TRIBUNE. 

TO  MAIL  SUBSCRIBERS: 

One  copy,  one  year,  52  issues  ....  8  2.00 
6  copies,  8  0  i  10  copies,  ts  sse  address,  8 1.50  each 
(and  one  extra  copy) ;  10  copies,  to  names  of  sub- 
seribtrs,  at  one  Post-Qfee,  81.00  each  (and  ooe  ex¬ 
tra  copy) ;  20  copies,  to  one  address,  8 1.26  each  (and 
one  e.xtra  cdpy);  20  copiea,  to  names  sf  snbstrihsrs, 
at  oms  PsstOfes,  8 1.36  eadi  (and  one  extra  copy); 
50  copies,  to  sae  address,  81  each  (and  one  extra 
copy) ;  50  copiea,  to  names  of  at  sas 

PoH-Ofes,  8 1.IO  each  (and  one  extra  copy). 

lenns,  cash  in  advance.  Address, 

THE  TBIBUNEt  New  Terk. 
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ERY /SATURDAY  :  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OP  CHOICE  READING, 


[January  22,-l8?0, 


TURN  OVER  A  NEW  LEAF, 


Anil  let  that  leaf  be  a  leaf  of 


You  will  flcil  it  more  valuabie  than  gold  Iraf,  a 
to  care,  and  a  freer  that  will  move  you  favorably  and 
Uace  a  good  impression. 


1  THK 


MINES  OF  INFORMATION 


in  The  Bulletin  pay  a  spieiidid  dividend  on  the  annual 
investment  of  Four  Dollars  at  head  quarters,  129  Wash¬ 
ington  Street,  Boston. 


The  Bulletin  is  valuable 


TO  ALL  CLASSES,  SECTS, 
AND  PARTIES. 


Its  features  arc  important  and  numerous,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  features  is  probably  the  reason  that  It  is 
acknowledged  to  bo 


“BY  THE  SAD  SEA  WAVES.” 

Sec,  Mariun !  In  a  few  seconds  the  sun  will  set  in  the  ocean 
‘  O  yes,  yes !  And  w/mt  a  splash  there  will  be  !  ” 


THE  HANDSOMEST  PAPER 


Mamma. 

Makiox. 


IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


WAIiTHAM  WATCHES.  — Buyers 

of  Watches  at  retail  should  be  on  their  guard  against 


THE  EMPIRE  MUTUAL. 


This  Life  Insurance  Company  is  unrivalled  in  business 
done  since  its  organization,  and  atoiu  In  important  ta> 
hies  and  in  the  fuiiest  protection  to  the  insured,  and 
offers  attractive  fields  to  agents.  Clergymen,  ladies 
adapted  to  the  work,  and  others  who  desire  both  useful¬ 
ness  and  its  material  rewards,  have  the  best  opportunity 
to  secure  both  objects. 

Call  or  send  for  Circulars,  References,  &c. 

Agents  of  character  wanted  in  New  England. 

HEADLEY  &  CLARY, 

N.  K.  MiUMBen, 

No.  82  WASHINGTON  8TREKT,  BOSTON. 


MANUFACTCUF.11S  OF 


baying  watches  represented  as  “  American,”  and  which 


THE  BUSINESS  MAN 


Ul.ick- Walnut  Chamber 
Sets, 


are  usoally  advertised  in  connectioa  with  the  words 


Oroide,”  “Imitation  Gold,”  and  other  words  calculated 


to  attract  atteution.  Nine  cases  out  of  ten,  such  watches 


are  spurious,  as  our  genuine  movements  are  seldom,  if 


STYLE,  ELEQANCE,  AND  QUALITY, 

ARE  INSLRPASSED. 


OF  VALUABI.K  INFORMATION. 


ever,  put  into  anything  but  aedid  gold  or  silver  cases. 


Large  ooBibers  of  these  ww^less  watches  bear  colorable 


EHOCH  MOBOAff’S  SOUS' 

JU  WssUagioa  8t JfcwTPrk^^ 


THB.  MANUFACTURER  \ 


imitatiaai  of  oar  trade-marks.  To  avoid  impoaitloa,  boy- 


Maisylactor^  A.  C 

EALKSROOHS  AND  OFFICZi  * 
HATMARKET  SQUARE,  liOSTON. 


era  who  do  not  know  responsible  Jewellers  should  first 


AND 


procore  a  deaeriptive  catalogue  of  the  dilferent  styles  of 
watches  made  by  the  American  Watch  Compsmy  of  Wat- 


CLSZBS 


WINDOl 


MECHANIC 


MRS.  STOWE’S  NEW  BOOK. 


tham.  Rase.  The  catalogue  contains,  in  additioa,  much 


It  is  indis]i«osable  is  a  record  of  the  progress  .f 


IRON, 


oaeful  information  to  watch-buyers.  Address 


Trade  supplied  by  STEDMAN,  THAYER,  k  00., Boston 


American  Manufactures 


TENNYSON’S  NEW  VOLUME, 


BOBBINS  dk  APPLETON,  General  Agents, 
182  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  History  of  the  Ityroii  Controversy,  from 
Its  Itcsiunlni;  iu  181tt  to 
the  iireseut  time. 

By  HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE. 


.tXU  THE 


\ICK’S 

FLORiAL  GUIDE 

FOR  1870. 


niECHANlC  ARTS, 


While  the  enlerUiuing  reading  furnished  in  its 


1  vuh  I6mo.  482  pages.  8  l.W. 


AND  OTHER  POEMS. 


“  Mrs.  Stowe’s  book  is  a  cogent,  pungent,  and  earnest 
statement,  which  will  have  a  great  effect  on  the  public 
mind.  It  is  significant  of  the  goodness  of  the  cause  of 
our  countrywoman  that  she  suppresses  nothing,  while 

most  of  her  revilers  conceal  a  portion  of  their  case . 

The  most  crushing  evidence  in  the  book  is  the  chapter 
giving  Lady  Byron's  own  words  to  Mrs.  Stowe.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  If  Lady  Byron  had  given  this  evi¬ 
dence  before  a  court,  at  any  time  during  her  life,  it  would 
liave  proved  decisive  as  to  her  husband’s  guilt.  Nobody 
can  question  that  It  is  reported  by  Mrs.  Stowe  with  gen¬ 
eral  accuracy,  and  the  only  question  now  is,  whether 
Lady  Byron  can  have  been  mistaken  iu  her  belief.  U ntil 
we  see  some  positive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  must  ac¬ 
cept  her  as  an  unoontradietdd  witness  ;  and,  we  must  say, 
nearly  all  the  circumstances,  as  they  come  to  light,  con¬ 
firm  her  testimony,  and  make  her  husband’s  conduct  seem 
the  worst  possible.”  —  Spring fetd  Republican. 


Tuz  FnsT  Eoitiob  or  Oxe  Hcsdrsd  axd  Twbntt 
Tbocsaxd  copies  of  VICK’S  ILLl'STRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS  AND  FLORAL 
GUIDE,  it  published  and  ready  to  send  out.  It  is 
elegantly  printed  on  fine  tinted  paper,  with  about  200 
flue  wo^  engravings  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  a 
beautiful  Colored  Plate  —  contistiDg  of  seven  varie¬ 
ties  of  Phlox  Drummondli,  making  a  fine 

BOUQUET  OF  PHLOXES. 

It  It  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  instructive, 
Flo^  Ouide  published,  giving  plain  and  thorough  direc- 
tioDS  for  the 

CULTURE  OF  FLOWERS  AKD  VEGETABLES. 

nie  Floral  Guide  is  published  for  the  benefit  of  my  cus- 
tomere,  to  whom  it  is  sent  free  without  application,  but 
will  ba  forwarded  to  ail  who  apply  by  mail,  for  Ten 
Coat*,  which  it  not  half  the  cost.  Address 

JABEES  VICK,  Rochester,  New  York. 


The  sprightly  humor  of  the 


AUTHOR'S  COPYRIGHT  EDITION. 


Sketches  of  Travel^ 


THREE  STYLES  AND  THREE  PRICES. 


Dramatic  CriUcisms,  and 

Piquant  Parafraphss 


1.  Uuiform  with  “  Idyls  of  the  Sing,”  boond  iu  cloth, 
81.00. 


Make  it  a  welcome  visitor  to  the 


2.  Uniform  in  style  with  the  Fafrisg/erd  Tennyson, 
paper  cover,  26  cents. 


FAMILY  CIRCLE 


3.  Uniform  with  the  Half-DaUtr  Tennyson,  paper 
cover,  10  cents.  ^ 


No  Counting  House  it  completely  furniehed  ontU  pa¬ 
pered  with  The  Bulletiu. 

The  mechauic’s  tools  have  a  keener  edge  wheo  a  file  of 
tlw  Bulletin  ii  in  the  shop. 

It  looms  up  among  the  looms  of  tlie  manufacturer,  and 
It  a  Prince  among  the  prints  of  the  cotton  mills. 

Its  reflections  light  up  Uie  fireside  at  home  with  mirth 
and  cheerfulness. 


f  OPALINE 

""opTline 

is  reliable,  efficient, 
and  convenient. 

OPALINE 
it  sold  by  Druggists 
and  dealers  through- 

Btates  and  Europe. 

OPALINE 
is  recommended  by 
phyiiciani  and  den- 
Uets.  Uie  no  other 

Inventor  and  pro- 
PsTBT,  Dratist, 

^ _ _ _ WorceiUr,  Matt. 

AiTcnts !  Read  This  ! 

WILL  PAY  AGENTS  A  SALARY 
of  SM  per  week  and  expensee,  or  allow  a  large 
ooBinismoii,  to  tell  our  new  wonderful  invenUont. 
AddriM,  M.  WAGNER  k  CO.,  HonbaU,  Mich. 


ADVENTURES  OF  CALEB  WILLIAMS, 


Bt  WILLIAM  GODWIN. 

8vo.  Paper.  Price,  60  cents. 

Readers  of  “  Lady  Byron  Vindicated  ”  will  be  intereeted 
in  this  famous  novel,  to  which  reference  it  frequently 
made  by  Mrs.  Stowe. 


“  The  principal  poems  of  the  volume  ore  Idyls,  like  the 
‘  Idyla  of  the  King,’  reproducing  picturesque  legends  of 
Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  There  ore 
four  of  these  idyls:  The  Coming  of  Arthur,  The  Holy 
Orail,  Sir  Pelleos  and  Ettarre,  and  The  Passing  of  Aithnr. 
There  is  nothing  in  English  romantic  history  so  capable 
of  poetic  treatment  os  this  story  of  Arthur,  hovering  os  it 
does  on  the  confines  of  myth  and  fact,  heathendom  and 
Christianity,  and  we  have  never  bad  a  poet  so  imbued 
with  the  spirit  or  so  well  able  to  reflect  iti  shifting  splen¬ 
dor  as  Tennyson.” —  I{ar(fori  CanranU  ' 


*•*  For  tale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  A  CO.,  Boston. 

E.  P.  Dcttob  k  Co.,  713  Broadway,  New  York,  Special 
Agents  for  F.,  0.,  k  Co.'s  Publications. 


The  rote  of  exchange  fur  iU  sterling  value  is  four  dol¬ 
lars  currency. 


CURTIS  OUILD  &  CO. 


FOR  FAMILY  USE— etmple.  cheap,  reliable.  Kbits 
■tbbtthibo.  AOENTS  wanted.  Circular  and  sam¬ 
ple  stocking  FREE.  Address  HINKLEY  KNITTING 
MACHINE  00.,  Both,  Ms.,  or  176  Broadway,  New  York. 


199  Washington  Street,  BoBton< 


*„•  Tor  sale  by  oil  Booksellers.  Sent,  poet-poid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  priee,  by  the  Publiihers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  4k  CO.,  Boeton. 

E.  P.  Dcttob  A  Co.,  713  Broadway,  Mew  York,  Special 
Agente  for  F.,  0.,  A  C&’t  Publieolioas. 


PROPRIETORS. 


Printed  at  the  University  Press,  Cambridge,  by  Wsleb  4 
Bigelow,  &  Ca,  for  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co. 
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